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and Handling Wartime Cans 


va No. 5, PROCESSING. A series of suggestions for maintaining * 


: * * highest canning efficiency with the new metal containers. * * 


Remove air from retorts at beginning of } 
the process. 


im DO open retort vents wide at the beginning of the process 
until the temperature rises above 212 degrees F. This 
removes air quickly ... helps prevent rust and corrosion. 


} A DON’T close all bleed valves during the process. Leave 


one or more open. This prevents air from becoming 
trapped in the retorts, which might cause rust on the cans, 


In open baths, introduce cans when water 
is actually boiling. 


3 D make sure water is actually boiling at the time cans are 

introduced for the process. Oxygen of the air is soluble 
in water and may produce rust. Very little oxygen is present in 
actively boiling water so that tendency towards rusting is mini- 
mized. 


4. DON’T allow water, in the boiling water process, to get 

below the boiling point. Water which is merely 
“rolling” may have a relatively high oxygen content which 
encourages rust. 


MANPOWER IS 
WARPOWER 


Accidents must be 
prevented! Warn your 
employees not to take 
chances—co-operate 
with the War Produc- 
tion Fund to Conserve 
Manpower, Chrysler 
Building, New York City. 


THE NEW WARTIME CANS are capable 
of taking care of all specified require- 
ments, provided proper precautions are 
taken by the canner. To help you main- 
tain the highest canning standards with 
these cans, American Can Company is 
taking this means of pointing out the 


necessity of strict adherence to the 
recognized principles of good canning 
practice. Remember, if you are faced 
with any difficult canning problems, 
call your nearest Canco representative. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THE CANNING TRADE is published every Monday by THE CANNING TRADE, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. Arthur I. Judge, Manager and Editor; Arthur J. 
Kdvertising Manager; Edward E. Judge, Circulation Manager. Yearly Subscription price: U. S. A.—$3.00; Canada—$4.00; Foreign—$5.00. 
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@ What makes one actor's performance something to be 
applauded, remembered, and cherished through the years ? 

Partly it is voice... familiarity with the role... a flair 
for the part. But it is something more as well. Call it, if 
you will, artistic integrity—the common yearning of all 
artists in whatever field to turn out a flawless, polished, 
finished performance. A loyalty to those who expect the best 
of them. A firm resolve never to disappoint. 

These elements lie at the root of all lasting 
success—in the theatre, music, all the arts— 
yes, even in the perfection of the products of 
industry. 

Diamond Crystal A/berger Process Salt, for 
example, has been performing brilliantly for 


many years for a most exacting public— American industry. 
Its users have learned, through their own experience, to 
rely on Diamond Crystal Salt for quality, purity, uniform- 
ity, cleanliness, and true salt flavor. 


For Diamond Crystal has only one standard —the high- 
est. And only Diamond Crystal is made by the exclusive 
Alberger Process to meet that standard. 


NEED HELP? HERE IT 1S! 
If you have any salt problems—bottlenecks 
—questions about grade or grain size—or 
any food-processing worries that expert salt 
knowledge might clear up, write to our Tech- 
nical Director, Dept. D-22, Diamond Crystal 
Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Michigan. 


SALT 
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One of a series of posters reproduced 
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for poster-size reprints for your plant. 100 E. 42nd St., New York City 
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EDITORIALS 


penchant for “rushing in where angels fear to 

tread” (having in mind the upheaval of what- 
ever degree it was that resulted in the moving of the 
office from Indianapolis to Washington), we doff our 
hat to the good work the National Food Brokers 
Association is now doing. We have referred to this 
in a previous issue, but one of our good broker friends 
believes that the letter from Hon. Prentiss M. Brown, 
Food Administrator, ought to be spread before all our 
readers, as Mr. Brown himself suggests. “It seems to 
me,” writes that friend, “that that letter was an out- 
standing event and accomplishment for honest and 
fair merchandising and co-operation with the Federal 
Government in its effort to have proper merchandising 
methods.” And we agree with him, and, therefore, 
we give the letter in full herewith. 


To briefly hint at the cause for the latter it might be 
explained that some, shall we say unethical, brokers 
were attempting to collect the brokerage or its equiva- 
lent, from the buyers. The matter was explained to 
Mr. Brown and resulted in the following letter: 


\ N ACCOLADE TO THE BROKERS—With our 


OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 
Washington, D. C. 


March 5th, 1943. 
Mr. H. Wayne Clark, President 
National Food Brokers Association 
843 Munsey Building 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Clarke: 


I am soliciting your sincere cooperation and that of your 
members in the fair and honest enforcement of the price 
regulations and the fair and equitable distribution of food 
products. 


In fixing price ceilings on food and grocery products 
for manufacturers and processors the ceilings include a 
provision for cash discount and sales expense. It must 
be clear to everyone if schemes and devices are adopted 
under which sales expenses or cash discounts are collected 
from the buyers, not only are the price ceiling regulations 
violated but additional costs are imposed on the consumers 
tending to break down the ceilings all along the course of 
distribution. 


Purchasers are entitled to receive the usual cash dis- 
count from the seller out of his ceiling. Salesmen and 
food brokers acting as sales agents of manufacturers and 
processors are only entitled to receive their compensation 
for the sales services from their principal out of the 
principal’s ceiling. 
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Any scheme under which the sales agent of the prin- 
cipal takes title to the goods in the guise of a speculator 
or jobber and any scheme under which the sales agent 
collects for his sales service from the buyer when he is in 
fact representing the manufacturer is a violation of the 
price regulations. The manufacturer or processor, the 
broker and buyer participating in such schemes are all 
violating the price regulation. 

It is important that the normal channels of distribution 
function efficiently and honestly in this emergency in order 
that the distribution may be fair to all communities and in 
order that the price ceilings may be maintained at every 
stage of distribution. I would urge that this request for 
cooperation be widely distributed to food brokers every- 
where and to their principals. 

I have asked for and have confidence in receiving your 
whole-hearted cooperation. This you may demonstrate in 
a very real way by reporting promptly to the nearest OPA 
office any violations coming to your attention. This office 
is well provided with the means of enforcing its regula- 
tions and is fully prepared to prosecute violators. 

The efforts which you and your colleagues may expend 
along these lines will be appreciated, and will contribute 
in no small degree to the whole war program. 


Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) PRENTISS M. Brown, 
Administrator. 


In addition the NFBA is helping keep its members 
reliably informed through their News Letter on mat- 
ters of direct interest and importance. All know by 
this time that the brokers are helping a lot on this 
difficult job of gathering and properly assembling the 
needed ration stamps, and reporting on the effect of 
rationing on consumer demand, especially on goods 
calling for high ration points. 

Their bulletin of April 5th may serve as a sample 
of the work they are doing. Here are some extracts: 


TEMPORARY RELIEF FOR EXCESSIVE INVENTORIES 


It is expected that temporary point relief will be worked out 
for retailers and wholesalers who find themselves with excessive 
stocks. If developed such information would undoubtedly be 
relayed down through OPA field offices, and announced in pub- 
lications. Your accounts should be so informed if the question 
is brought to you. 

Undoubtedly OPA will insist that inventories be balanced to 
conform to regulations and it is just as well that your accounts 
so organize themselves immediately. We have found some 
very smart brokers who have already begun to work with their 
buyers. They have made themselves extra money by going to 
wholesalers and making arrangements to swap their excessive 
stocks to bring them into balance. 

For instance, broker Jones goes to wholesaler A. The latter 
agrees to pay him on the disposal of excessive stocks of peaches, 
apricots and corn. Broker Jones goes to wholesaler (or chain) 
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B. He finds B with excessive stocks of tomatoes and beans but 
he needs peaches. So he arranges to swap enough of A’s 
peaches to equal in total point value tomatoes and beans needed 
by A out of B’s stock. Each wholesaler invoices the other for 
the money value of the stocks and A pays the brokerage—unless 
there is another arrangement. You then proceed with whole- 
saler C, ete., until A’s stock is disposed of. 


AND 


ALLOWABLE INVENTORY FACTOR 

Each retailer handling rationed processed foods will deter- 
mine the point value of his allowable inventory of these goods 
by multiplying the total number of ration points he received for 
sales of these commodities during March by the number 3, the 
Office of Price Administration announced today. 

At the same time OPA announced that wholesalers will deter- 
mine their April allowable inventory of these goods by multi- 
plying the number of ration points they received in March, by 
the figure 6. These figures, it was explained, are OPA’s 
“allowable inventory factors.” 

The retailer’s allowable inventory, once established, will re- 
main fixed through succeeding months of rationing, unless 
special conditions require a change which necessitates special 
OPA action. 

Wholesalers’ allowable inventories, on the other hand, are 
subject to change from month to month to allow for storage of 
canned goods at the peak of the packing season for use in later 
months. A new factor to take the place of the wholesaler’s 
number 6 will be announced at the end of each calendar month. 


AND 


THE STOCKPILE “HEADACHE” 


We can’t begin to express to you the difficulties we have had 
concerning processed foods to be released to civilian trade. In 
a single day we have had three different but supposedly “authen- 
tic” versions of the method of release—and this has been going 
on for a week. So here’s the story as it stands today (Friday, 
April 2nd). 

Bear in mind that the Quartermaster’s department is the 
purchasing agent for the Army, Navy, Marines, Federal Sur- 
plus Commodity Corporation, Panama Railroad and Veterans 
Administration. Although the army controls purchases, the 
agencies involved dispose of the stocks purchased for them. 

Some of these agencies have now told the Army that they 
do not require certain items which can be released to Agricul- 
ture where the Federal Surplus Commodity Corporation takes 
control until such time as the Food Distribution Administration 
determines what the stocks are, their condition and location. 
FDA also determines the method of release. 

There will be releases of food as we told you early last month. 
FDA is now checking 2,000,000 cases of tomatoes, peas, plums, 
apples, and peaches. Mostly tomatoes and Italian plums from 
older stocks. We understand that there will be larger quanti- 
ties later—from newer packs, including other items. Very 
large quantities. 


Agriculture has assured us that it is planned to dispose of 
this merchandise through regular distribution channels. Our 
understanding is that it will be offered to the original 
processors—but we are not clear as to what will happen if the 
packers refuse the merchandise except for such assurances as 
the following given to Senator Walter George as he wired it to 
the Atlanta Food Brokers Association! 

“Agriculture has released surplus cases canned foods 
but contemplates fixing a fair price, offering first to original 
vendor except limited release in remote local areas to 
wholesalers. Advised every effort will be made to protect 
food brokers and conferences are going on with repre- 
sentatives of food brokers and distributors. Agriculture 
believes original vendors will pick up packs generally 
except in cases of drastic adverse price changes.” 

And from Senator McNary to Kelley-Clarke Company, 

Portland, Oregon: 


“Wire received and I am advised by W. G. Meal of 
Agricultural Marketing Administration that the Depart- 


THE FRONT COVER 


Poster No. 2 of a Series Designed to Help You Get Cannery 
Labor. For Display Last Two Weeks In April 


If you have not already tied in with this powerful 
advertising campaign developed by National Canners 
Association’s Manpower Division to rally labor to the 
food front, get full particulars immediately. Complete 
layout for local advertising is furnished free. Posters 
17 x 23, in full color, are supplied at cost. 


ment is working on procedure for disposing of canned 

foods purchased in excess of needs. Plan is being con- 

sidered to offer first chance to bid on this canned foods to 
canner who processed the raw commodity and thereafter 
to all canners alike.” 

We have contacted the office of Chester Davis, the new Ad- 

ministrator. Following a recapitulation of previous offers to 
Secretary Wickard and the lack of response, we have again 
offered our fullest cooperation with a specific request for an 
early conference at which it is our intention to lay before him 
our complete organization and how it can be used. 
. Meanwhile, we have attempted to make it clear to others 
concerned in Agriculture just how Food Brokers can be used in 
each market to distribute merchandise the processors will not 
repossess. 

Action on the first 2,000,000 cases is expected by the time this 
News Letter reaches you. We will keep you informed but 
please recognize the difficulties and time involved. In an early 
issue we hope to give you a picture of Washington—for your 
information. 

We have discussed the rumor that Agriculture Field Offices 
were being set up to act as distributing agents for processed 
foods, and we believe you can be assured this is not so, and that 
such planning would meet the _ strongest opposition in 
Agriculture. 

There is apparently no foundation here for rumors about 
Agriculture field men approaching jobbers as to their attitude 
on the subject. If they have done. so, it is without authority. 


SACRIFICE—It is going to take real sacrifice on 
the part of every man, woman and child in the country 
to bring the war to a successful conclusion, and the 
sooner all realize this the sooner victory will come. 
The business man who boosts his prices in order to 
make excessive profits or the man on salary or high 
wage who seizes the opportunity to force an advance 
in remuneration to the point where the increase will 
take care of his war bond purchases, taxes and the 
slightly increased cost of living makes no sacrifice 
whatever. Such are only taking advantage of the 
crisis in America in order to continue to live in ease. 
They have no regard for the millions of boys under 
arms who are offering their all in order that those at 
home may continue to enjoy the blessings of civili- 
zation.—The Pacific Coast Packer. 


Calendar Of Events 


APRIL 16, 19483—Spring Meeting, Indiana Canners Associa- 
tion, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


APRIL 21, 19483—Spring Meeting, Tri-State Packers Asso- 
ciation, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 
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WISCONSIN HOLDS GROUP MEETING 


War-time problems fully discussed. Labor a primary consideration. 


(From the Secretary’s Report) 


Unusually large attendance marked 
each of the four group meetings held 
between March 26 and April 1. At each 
of these meetings, a wage adjustment 
survey was. made, discussion was had 
relative to the announced OPA ceiling 


prices and grade labeling requirements . 


on 1943 pack vegetables, and represen- 
tatives of the Chicago Quartermaster 
Depot discussed ration point transfers 
on Army purchases, occupational defer- 
ment and furlough assistance, and con- 


tainer requirements for export packers. - 


OPA COOPERATION APPROVED 

At the Milwaukee meeting, the follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted: 

“Whereas, A. C. Hoffman, Chief of the 
Food Price Division of OPA, has ar- 
ranged to call a conference of represen- 
tative canners in Washington on April 
8, 19438, to recheck the announced ceiling 
prices on the four principal canned vege- 
tables, and 

Whereas, such a conference should 
afford opportunity to the canning indus- 
try to ascertain what costs and what 
known cost increases have been included 
in the computation of the announced 
ceiling prices, 

Resolved, that the members of the 
Wisconsin Canners Association here in 
attendance heartily endorse this move 
and commend Mr. Hoffman for this evi- 
dence of willingness on the part of OPA 
to co-operate with the canning industry 
in the ascertaining of fair and equitable 
ceiling prices. 


STOCK-PILE RESERVES 


“Whereas we are informed that the 
Food Distribution Administration plans 
to hold its reserve supplies of approxi- 
mately 12,000,000 cases of canned vege- 
tables and fruits, including important 
quantities of canned peas, until it can 
determine whether they will be needed 
to supply consumer demand before 1943 
packs of canned vegetables are available, 
and if these reserve supplies are not 
needed for this purpose, to apply them 
against 1943-44 governmental needs. 

Resolved, that the members of the 
Wisconsin Canners Association here in 
attendance express to Chester C. Davis, 
Administrator of the Food Production 
and Distribution Administration, their 
emphatic approval of this plan. 

Resolved, further, that we urge the 
Food Distribution Administration, the 
Army and the other governmental agen- 
cies involved, to re-appraise the govern- 
mental requirements of 1943 pack 
canned vegetables and fruits as soon as 
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possible so that the pack reservations 
specified in Food Distribution Order 22 
may be adjusted at the earliest possible 
date, in the light of reserve supplies car- 
ried over.” 


WAGE RATES 


A summary of the wage adjustment 
surveys obtained at the group meetings 
disclosed a wide range in existing wage 
rates in Wisconsin canneries and sub- 
stantial variance in increases which 
canners believe necessary. In fact, the 
principal conclusion to be drawn from a 
summary of the surveys is that no single 
formula for wage adjustments would 
be generally satisfactory. In view of 
this, and recognizing the need for some 
flexibility in wage rates to meet con- 
ditions in active canning season, the 
regional attorney suggested blanket ap- 
proval might be given canners in Region 
VI to increase wages as much as neces- 
sary so long as the wage is at least five 
cents per hour below the prevailing rate 
for that type of labor in the community. 
This suggestion will be considered in 
Washington this week. The regional 
attorney definitely recognizes that the 
present procedure for individual ap- 
proval involving the Form 10 applica- 
tion is not adapted to the canners’ situ- 
ation. However, we believe that on sal- 
ary adjustments of executive and ad- 
ministrative employees, which are sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the Treasury 
Department rather than the War Labor 
Board, individual applications will still 
be necessary. 


RATION POINTS FOR ARMY 
PURCHASES 


At the recent group meetings, repre- 
sentatives of the Chicago Quartermaster 
Depot pointed out how ration points 
would be transferred to canners on ship- 
ments of processed foods to the Army. 
The canner should send to the Chicago 
Quartermaster Depot an invoice in dupli- 
cate for the proper number of ration 
points. As Soon as the Chicago Quarter- 
master Depot receives word that the 
shipment has arrived at destination, a 
ration check will be sent the canner. This 
means that you will have to make ship- 
ment before you actually receive the 
points and, in fact, should not send the 
invoice until the shipment is loaded. Al- 
though this is not in strict conformity 
with Rationing Order 13 as to transfer 
of points, you should encounter no diffi- 
culties because you are not necessarily 
required to balance your ration inventory 
and point account when you make your 
monthly reports to OPA. 


QUARTERMASTER DEPOT ASSIST- 
ANCE ON DEFERMENTS 
& FURLOUGHS 


Representatives of the Chicago Quar- 
termaster Depot also pointed out at the 
recent group meetings that the Depot 
was prepared to give canners every pos- 
sible assistance in obtaining occupa- 
tional deferments for necessary men and 
in obtaining furloughs for necessary 
men already in the Army. The officer 
in charge of this work at the Chicago 
Quartermaster Depot is Lieut. Louis J. 
Roshar. Note that this officer’s name 
was misspelled in a previous bulletin we 
issued. It was pointed out that in gen- 
eral the Depot would work through-State 
Headquarters of Selective Service on 
occupational deferments and should only 
be called upon after every effort to ob- 
tain deferments from the local board had 
been exhausted. However, it is im- 
portant not to wait until a registrant has 
received his order to report for induc- 
tion. In the matter of obtaining fur- 
loughs for necessary men, it was pointed 
out that this could be undertaken only if 
the soldier is in continental United 
States and only if he is willing to apply 
for a furlough to enable him to work at 
the canning factory during the season. 


TAYLOR NAMED DEPUTY 
ADMINISTRATOR OF FDA 


The Food Production and Distribution 
Administration April 1 announced ap- 
pointment of Lieutenant Colonel Jay L. 
Taylor as deputy administrator. He will 
direct the food administration’s work in 
the field of agricultural labor. He has 
been detailed to the Food Administration 
by the Army and assumes his new duties 
atonce. He enlisted in the Army in June, 
1942, and for the last eight months has 
been on duty at Los Angeles as liaison 
officer, fiscal division, Services of Supply, 
in charge of the V Loans which the Army 
makes for war production purposes. 
Colonel Taylor is 41 years old. He was 
reared on farms and ranches and was a 
4-H Club member. His home is in 
Amarillo, Texas. 


TURNS TO GLASS 

The L. & L. Packing Co., San Jose, 
Calif., headed by Joseph Barcelona, plans 
to make a large pack in glass this year 
and is now working on both artichokes 
and brussels sprouts. Later, peppers 
will be added to the list. Artichokes are 
being packed in four styles: In olive oil, 
in blended oils, in French dressing and 
in tarragon vinegar. 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


A weekly digest of Government requirements made upon the Canning and Allied 


Industries for the winning of the war. 


GLASS CONTAINERS 
STANDARDIZED 


Standardized and simplified glass con- 
tainers are prescribed for the commer- 
cial packaging of 21 additional food 
products, under the terms of schedule 
C of Limitation Order L-103, as amend- 
ed April 5 by the War Production 
Board. Previously, containers were 
standardized for only three commercial 
food products. 

Approximately 90 standard glass con- 
tainers are provided, a reduction of sev- 
eral thousand designs. Many sizes, par- 
ticularly small cnes, are eliminated. The 
common 70 millimeter (about 2.75 
inches) deep screw cap is generally re- 
placed with a 638-millimeter (about 2.58 
inches) shallow cap, thereby reducing by 
about 30 per cent the amount of steel, 
tin, liner and lacquer formerly used an- 
nually. 

It is estimated that as a result of 
standardization of glass food containers, 
about 860 million—20 per cent more 
than were made in 1941—can be made on 
existing equipment. 

Under the amendment, manufacture of 
the single-trip, no-deposit beer bottles, 
except for packaging beer for overseas 
shipment is prohibited, effective on April 
15. However, brewers may use any 
such bottles which are in their own in- 
ventory or are manufactured before that 
date. 


The prescribed containers are small, 
plain, round glass jars; plain, round, 
quart jars, one-half to one-gallon jars, 
wide-mouth pails, fruit and vegetable 
jars, juice jars, olive bottles, cherry bot- 
tles, shortening jars, tumblers, narrow- 
neck, round bottles, jugs, chili sauce bot- 
tles, and catsup bottles. The amendment 
also indirectly standardized the size of 
closures for standard glass containers. 


The food products for which such con- 
tainers are standardized follow: 


Salad dressings (including products 
using salad dressing as a base), olive 
oil, edible oils other than olive oil, short- 
enings, syrups, including blended, 
bottlers cane, corn, molasses, sorghum, 
malt and fountain syrups. Maple and 
chocolate syrups are excluded. Tomato 
catsup, Chili sauce and cocktail sauce, 
tomato paste (puree), vinegar, fruits 
and vegetables and mixtures, including 
ripe olives, but excluding cranberries 
and maraschino cherries, honey, pickles 
and relishes, peanut butter, fruit and 
vegetable juices and mixtures, olives 
(green), maraschino cherries, cranber- 
ries and cranberry sauce, pectin (liquid). 


Previously, containers were standard- 
ized only for preserves, fruit butter and 
jelly. 

A minimum size container is provided 
for each of the specified foods. For 
example, a pint bottle is the smallest 
container processors may use for vine- 
gar, a 1-pound jar for shortening, and a 
12-ounce bottle for fruit and vegetable 
juices. Manufacturers may use any 
standard container for packaging any 
specified product. However, they may 
not use a smaller container than the 
minimum size specified for a_ given 
product. 

Beginning August 6, 1943, glass manu- 
facturers may make only glass jars, 
pails, bottles, tumblers, and jugs of 
specified standards for packaging the 21 
additional major food products. Not- 
withstanding provisions of the order 
which permit the interchange of finishes 
on certain glass containers, food pack- 
ers may not use, for the packing of any 
specified products, any glass container 
with a “deep screw cap” finish, except 
as specifically permitted. 


In addition, manufacturers may make 
molds for containers for these products 
only in conformity with standard speci- 
fications. Molds for non-standard con- 
tainers may not be replaced, whether 
because of wear or for any other reason. 


Designs and_ specifications for the 
standard containers are prescribed in 
detailed and technical tables and draw- 
ings accompanying the text of the order. 


However, the following exemptions are 
provided with reference to the use of 
glass containers for the packaging of the 
specified food products: 


1. Food processors may use any non- 
standard glass containers which were 
completely manufactured before August 
6, 1943. 


2. Provisions of schedule C do not 
apply to any containers having a capac- 
ity larger than 140 fluid ounces and of 
designs that existed on May 11, 1942. 


3. Food processors who packed less 
than a total of 5,000 containers per year 
are permitted to use up to 5,000 non- 
standard containers annually. 


4. Lettering or decoration on standard 
glass containers for the respective prod- 
ucts may include manufacturers’ trade- 
mark, name or symbol, and place of 
manufacture, date or manufacture by 
year, design number, and mold or cavity 
number. Other lettering or decoration 
may be used only as specifically per- 
mitted by the exhibits accompanying the 
order. WPB-3064 


GOVERNMENT TO TAKE 
LESS CANNED FISH 


[FDO-44, April 2, 1943] 


The amount of canned fish available 
to civilians from the 1948 pack should 
be somewhat larger than from last year’s 
pack. Government requirements are 
being readjusted as between government 
and civilian needs. This action was an- 
nounced in Food Distribution Order No. 
44, issued April 2. Due to a smaller 
carryover of canned fish in 1943, how- 
ever, the per capital supply for this year 
may be about three-fourths of the 1942 
civilian consumption. Government re- 
quirements for canned salmon, pilchards, 
mackerel, and Atlantic sea herring are 
reduced to 55 per cent of a canner’s pack 
for the period April 1, 1943, through 
February 29, 1944, compared to 60 per 
cent for salmon in previous months, and 
80 per cent for pilechards, mackerel and 
Atlantic sea herring. The order for the 
first time placed government reservations 
on canned shrimp and horse mackerel, 
55 per cent of which must be set aside 
between April 1, 1943, and February 29, 
1944; and on canned tuna, bonita and 
yellowtail, 60 per cent of which must be 
set aside. Otherwise, the new order con- 
tinues in effect all provisions of Food 
Distribution Order No. 23 and Amend- 
ment No. 1 issued on February 18 and 
February 27, 1943, respectively. These 
orders are administered by the FDA. 


FISH FLAKES CEILING 


An alternative maximum price of $1.90 
per dozen cans, f. 0. b. packer’s shipping 
point for 7%-ounce cans of fish flakes, 
was established April 3 by OPA. 

The price applies only to fish flakes 
packed before January 1, 1943, in the 
7¥%-ounce size. A War Production 
Board order now prohibits the packing 
of the fish flakes in other than one- 
pound tin containers. 


The commodity has been priced under 
the General Maximum Price Regulation 
at the highest prices charged in March, 
1942. Under the order packers may 
charge either their old price under the 
General Regulation or the $1.90 price, 
whichever is higher. 

At the same time, through Amendment 
25 to Revised Supplementary Regulation 
No. 4, sales of all fish flakes were ex- 
empted from price control when made to 
any agency of the United States Govern- 
ment or any government whose defense 
is vital to the defense of the United 
States. OPA-2195 
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chicken dinner 


for the army 


They may be fighting in lands where the 
natives dine on goat meat...or where rice 
and cocoanuts form the standard diet 
... but chicken follows the flag wherever 
Americans go! 


It’s canned chicken, of course, canned in 
many cases in containers made by Crown! 
... Lhe Q.M.C. specifications for those cans 
call for enamel- or lacquer-lined cans in 
three sizes. 


* * * 


. April 12, 1943 


That’s the 35 oz. size as made by Crown 
...and supplied to the Otoe Food Products 
Co. for the Omaha Cold Storage Co. that 
you see above...and it’s one more example 
of the way we at Crown are doing our part 
to make sure our fighting men get good 
American “eats” wherever they may go! 


CROWN CAN COMPANY, 
Philadelphia - New York, Division of Crown 
Cork & Seal Company, Baltimore, Maryland 


* 
— 
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WAGES AND PRICES FROZEN 


An order which, it has been said, 
puts everyone in the war for the 
first time since the war began, was 
issued Thursday night by the 
President. Here is the official text 
in full: 


The Executive Order I have signed 
today is a hold-the-line order. 


To hold the line we cannot tolerate 
further increases in prices affecting the 
cost of living or further increases in gen- 
eral wage or salary rates except where 
clearly necessary to correct sub-standard 
living conditions. The only way to hold 
the line is to stop trying to find justifi- 
cations for not holding it here or not 
holding it there. 


No one straw may break a camel’s 
back, but there is always a last straw. 
We cannot afford to take further chances 
in relaxing the line. We already have 
taken too many. 

On the price front the directions in the 
order are clear and specific. 

All items affecting the cost of living 
are to be brought under control. No 
further price increases are to be sanc- 
tioned unless imperatively required by 
law. Adjustments in the price relation- 
ships between different commodities will 
be permitted if such adjustments can be 
made without increasing the general cost 
of living. 

But any further inducements to main- 
tain or increase production must not be 
allowed to disturb the present price 
levels; such further inducements, whether 
they take the form of support prices or 
subsidies, must not be allowed to increase 
prices to consumers. Of course, the ex- 
tent to which subsidies and other pay- 
ments may be used to help keep down the 
cost of living will depend on Congres- 
sional authorization. 

Some prices affecting the cost of living 
are already above the levels of Septem- 
ber 15, 1942. All of these cannot be 
rolled back. But some of these can and 
should be rolled back. The order directs 
the reduction of all prices which are ex- 
cessively high, inequitable, or unfair. 
The Stabilization Act was not intended 
to be used as a shield to protect prices 
which were excessively high on Septem- 
ber 15, 1942. 


WAGES 
On the wage front the directions in the 
order are equally clear and specific. 
There are to be no further increases 
in wage rates or salaries’ scales beyond 
the Little Steel formula, except where 
clearly necessary to correct substand- 
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JOB SHIFTING PROHIBITED—THE HOLD-THE-LINE ORDER... 


ards of living. Reclassifications and 
promotions must not be permitted to 
affect the general level of production 
costs or to justify price increases or to 
forestall price reductions. 


The order also makes clear the author- 
ity of the chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission to forbid the employ- 
ment by an employer of any new em- 
ployee except in accordance with regu- 
lations of the chairman, the purpose 
being to prevent such employment at a 
higher wage or salary than that received 
by the employee in his last employment 
unless the change of employment will aid 
in the prosecution of the war. 


It further calls the attention of all 
agencies of the Federal Government and 
of State and municipal authorities con- 
cerned with the rates of common carriers 
and public utilities to the stabilization 
program in the hope that rate increases 
will be disapproved and rate reductions 
ordered so far as may be consistent with 
Federal and State laws. 


For some time it has been apparent 
that this action must be taken because of 
the continued pressure for increased 
wages and increased prices. I have here- 
tofore refrained from acting because of 
the contention of the supporters of the 
Bankhead Bill that under the Act of 
October 2, 1942, I had no authority to 
place ceiling prices on certain commodi- 
ties at existing levels. My views on that 
question were set forth in my message 
of April 2 vetoing the Bankhead Bill. 


The Senate did not vote upon the ques- 
tion of passing the bill over the veto. 
Its author moved to recommit the bill to 
the Committee on Agriculture, stating 
that there were not sufficient votes to 
override the veto. 


I am advised that weeks or months 
from this date the bill may be reported 
for consideration. I am also advised 
that in the history of Congress no bill 
vetoed by a President and recommitted 
to a committee has ever become a law. 


I cannot wait to see whether the com- 
mittee at some future date will again re- 
port the bill to the Senate. I cannot per- 
mit a continuance of the upward spiral 
of prices. 


GROWERS’ PRICES 


Some groups have been urging in- 
creased prices for farmers on the ground 
that wage earners have unduly profited. 
Other groups have been urging increased 
wages on the ground that farmers have 
unduly profited. Any continuance of this 
conflict will not only cause inflation but 
will breed disunity at a time when unity 
is essential. 


Under the Act of October 2, 1942, Con- 
gress directed that so far as is practic- 
able, wages, salaries and prices should 
be standardized as of the level of Sep- 
tember 15. Under that direction infla- 
tion has been slowed up. Now we must 
stop it. 


TAXES 


We cannot stop inflation solely by wage 
and price ceilings. We cannot stop it 
solely by rationing. To complete the job, 
Congress must act to reduce and hold 
in check the excess purchasing powers. 
We must be prepared to tax ourselves 
more, to spend less and save more. The 
details of new fiscal legislation must be 
worked out by the appropriate commit- 
tees of the House and the Senate. The 
executive departments stand ready to 
submit suggestions whenever the com- 
mittees desire. 

I am exerting every power I possess 
to preserve our stabilization program. 

I am sure the Congress will cooperate. 


ASPARAGUS PRICES 


In another move to obtain the maxi- 
mum harvest of asparagus this year, the 
Office of Price Administration and the 
Department of Agriculture April 7 an- 
nounced that processor price ceilings for 
quick-frozen asparagus will be raised to 
make it possible for growers to receive 
prices in line with production costs. A 
similar action was announced recently 
for canning asparagus. 

The OPA will allow an increase of one 
cent a pound in the price paid growers 
for asparagus by the processors in all 
States except Washington, Oregon and 
California, where the increase allowed 
will be one and one-half cents per pound. 


PROMINENT GROCER DIES 
George E. Kelley, 58-year-old president 
of Lee & Cady Company, wholesale 
grocery chain of Detroit, died suddenly 
on April 3 of a heart attack. 


BUYS CANNERY 
Consumers Cooperative Association, 
North Kansas City, Missouri, which last 
year acquired a plant at Scottsbluff, Ne- 
braska, has bought the tomato and green 
bean cannery of Milan (Missouri) Can- 
ning & Manufacturing Company. 


WALLA WALLA MANAGER 


Gus Parlier, formerly manager of the 
Spokane Valley Canning Company at 
Kennewick, Washington, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Walla Walla 
Canning Company branch plant at 
Kennewick. 
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PERFORMANCE RECORDS 
have led 


to 
MANY REPEAT ORDERS 


The construction and operation of 
Hamachek Ideal Viners assure more 
thorough hulling. This means more 
peas from the same vines, and an im- 
portant improvement in quality due to 
less breakage and damage to the peas 
during the hulling process. The peas 
saved are the best quality that were in 
the vines. 


The savings effected over the use of 
any other machine amount to several 
hundred dollars to each viner, each 
season. 


MACHINE CO. 


Green Pea Hulling Specialists 
Established 1880 @ 


KEWAUNEE 


Incorporated 1924 


WISCONSIN 
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Needs a Better Balanced Diet 


ln spite of three square meals a day, many American 
families have suffered from ‘‘hidden hunger’’ — a 
deficiency of important food elements. Now Uncle 
Sam's nutritional program is teaching these people 
the necessity of a au balanced diet. Millions of 
Americans are realizing the daily need for “‘garden- 
fresh’’ vegetables and fruits in cans. ; 


Each year the number of these better-educated ap- 
petites will increase, and wise canners are planning 
ahead to satisfy them. 
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CANNED SNAP BEAN CEILINGS 


(MPR 306, Amend. 6, April 7, 1943) 


The Office of Price Administration, 
April 7, set processors’ maximum prices 
in dollars and cents per dozen cans for 
the 1943 pack of Canned Snap Beans. 
Canned Grapefruit Juice, Peas, Corn 
and Tomatoes have already been brought 
under the order which establishes maxi- 
mum prices for these products by grade 
and requires statement of grade on the 
label. 

The maximum prices set for Snap 
Beans for the 1948 pack are approxi- 
mately the same as those for 1942 and 
are computed according to 1942 costs. 
Like the other products, the increase in 
prices paid to growers are absorbed in 


Region III—Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas 
and Kentucky. 

Region IV—Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota and South Da- 
kota. 

Region V—Arizona, Montana, Wyom- 
ing, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, Ne- 
vada and all of Idaho except Washing- 
ton, Fayette, Gem, Canyon, Ada and 
Omyhee Counties. 


Region VI—Washington, Oregon, Cali- 


No. 2s, 5 cents per dozen, in No. 2143s, 
714 cents per dozen, and in No. 10s, 25 
cents per dozen, higher than the maxi- 
mum prices named for bush beans. 

In Region VI the maximum prices for 
bush beans shall be: No. 2s, 5 cents per 
dozen, in No. 214s, 714 cents per dozen, 
and in No. 10s, 25 cents per dozen, lower 
than the maximum prices named for pole 
beans. 


Differentials for other styles of pack 
for which maximum prices are not named: 


The maximum prices for asparagus 
style or vertical style of pack shall be: 
No. 2s, 25 cents per dozen; No. 2143s, 
3214, cents per dozen, and in No. 10s, 


the Department of Agriculture’s pro- fornia and Washington, Fayette, Gem, $1.25 _— dozen, higher than the maxi- 
avai, Canyon, Ada and Omyhee Counties in mum prices for whole beans of the same 
Idaho. variety and grade, as listed herein or as 

y 


effective as of April 7, and establishes 
prices according to geographical zones 
or regions. 

The geographical regions as set up 
are: 


In addition to the large table of dol- 
lars and cents maximum prices, this 
amendment also establishes differentials 
for variations of the cans specifically 
priced. 

Differentials for other types of beans 


determined by differential under the pro- 
visions of this section. 


The maximum prices for French style 
of pack shall be: In No. 2s, 5 cents per 
dozen, in No. 214s, 714¢ per dozen, and 
in No. 10s, 25 cents per dozen, higher 


Regicn I—Maine, New Hampshire, for which maximum prices are not than the maximum prices for whole beans 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, named: of the same variety and grade, as listed 
Rhode Island. In Regions I, II, III, IV, and V, the herein or as determined by differential 

Region II—New York. maximum prices for pole beans shall be: under the provisions of this section. 

Region I Region II Region III Region IV Region V Region VI 
Bush Beans Bush Beans Bush Beans Bush Beans Bush Beans Pole Beans 


_ SieveSize No. 214 No. 10 No.2 No. 24% No. 10 No.2 No. 2% No. 10 No.2 No. 2% No. 10 No.2 No. 2% No. 10 No.2 No. 2% No. 10 
Whole, Regular (Green or Wax) (Tin) 
No. 1 A or Fancy 1.65 2.225 8.25 1.80 2.425 9.00 1.65 2.225 8.25 1.725 2.325 8.60 1.70 2.300 8.50 1.80 2.425 9.00 
B or Ex. Std. 1.55 2.100 7.75 1.70 2.300 8.50 1.55 2.100 7.75 1.625 2.200 8.10 1.60 2.150 8.00 1.70 2.300 8.50 
C or Std. 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.60 2.150 8.00 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.525 2.050 7.60 1.50 2.025 7.50 1.60 2.150 8.00 
No. 2 A or Fancy 1.50 2.025 7.50 1.65 2.225 8.25 1.50 2.025 7.50 1.575 2.125 7.85 1.55 ~ 2.100 7.75 1.65 2.225 8.25 
B or Ex. Std. 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.55 2.100 7.75 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.475 2.000 7.35 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.55 2.100 7.765 
C or Std. 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.375 1.850 6.85 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.45 1.950 7.25 
No. 3 A or Fancy 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.55 2.100 7.75 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.475 2.000 7.85 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.55 2.100 7.75 
B or Ex. Std. 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.375 1.850 6.85 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.45 1.950 7.26 
C or Std. 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.275 1.725 6.35 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.35 1.825 6.75 
ie No. 4 A or Fancy 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.375 1.850 6.85 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.45 1.950 7.25 
B or Ex. Std. 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.325 1.800 6.60 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.40 1.900 7.00 
C or Std. 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.275 1.725 6.35 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.35 1.825 6.75 
en No. 5 and up A or Fancy 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.275 1.725 6.35 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.35 1.825 6.75 
B or Ex. Std. 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.30 1.750 6.50 
C or Std. 1.10 1.475 5.50 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.10 1.475 5.50 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.25 1.675 6.25 
Ungraded A or Fancy 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.275 1.725 6.35 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.35 1.825 6.75 
B or Ex. Std. 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.30 1.750 6.50 
F C or Std. 1.10 1.475 5.50 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.10 1.475 5.50 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.25 1.675 6.25 
Cut (Green or Wax) (Tin) 
No. 2 A or Fancy 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.60 2.150 8.00 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.525 2.050 7.60 1.50 2.025 7.50 1.60 2.150 8.00 
7 B or Ex. Std. 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.50 2.025 7.50 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.425 1.925 7.10 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.50 2.025 7.50 
: C or Std. 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.325 1.800 6.60 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.40 1.900 7.00 
i No. 3 A or Fancy 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.50 2.025 7.50 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.425 1.925 7.10 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.50 2.025 7.50 
B or Ex. Std. 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.325 1.800 6.60 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.40 1.900 7.00 
C or Std. 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.30 1.750 6.50 
No. 4 A or Fancy 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.325 1.800 6.60 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.40 1.900 7.00 
B or Ex. Std. 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.275 1.725 6.35 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.35 1.825 6.75 
C or Std. 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.30 1.750 6.50 
No. 5 and up A or Fancy 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.30 1.750 6.50 
B or Ex. Std. 1.10 1.475 5.50 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.10 1.475 5.50 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.25 1.675 6.25 
C or Std. 1.05 1.425 5.25 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.05 1.425 5.25 1.125 1.525 5.60 1.10 1.475 5.50 1.20 1.625 6.00 
Ungraded A or Fancy 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.30 1.750 6.50 
B or Ex. Std. 1.10 1.475 5.50 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.10 1.475 5.50 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.25 1.675 6.25 
1.05 1.425 5.25 1.20 1.625 6,00 1.05 1.425 5.25 1.125 1.525 5.60 1.10 1.475 5.50 1.20 1.625 6.00 
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a Job Feed 


Think of the fruits and berries that go in 
tin cans to Uncle Sam’s boys at sea. Our 
Army and our Navy are the best fed 
troops of all times. Heekin makes cans for 
the fighting men and the folks at home. 
Our personal service has not stopped. We 
are prouder than ever to be a part of the 
canning industry. We're out to win. THE 
HEEKIN CAN CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


OFFICIAL U. S. 
NAVY PHOTOGRAPH 


HEEKIN CANS 


PLUS HEEKIN PERSONAL SERVICE 
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Blend o/ sieve sizes— 

The maximum price of a blend of two 
sieve sizes of a variety and grade shall 
be the maximum price of the largest 
sieve size in the blend. 

The maximum price of a blend of three 
sieve sizes containing only No. 4 sieve 
size and larger, shall be the same as the 
maximum price for the same variety and 
grade, ungraded as to sieve size, in the 
same container. The maximum price of 
a blend of three sieve sizes of a variety 
and grade, which blend includes at least 
one sieve size which is smaller than No. 
4 sieve size shall be: in No. 2s, 5 cents 


per dozen, in No. 214s, 714 cents per 
dozen, and in No. 10s, 25 cents per dozen, 
more than the maximum price of the 
largest sieve size in the blend, packed 
in the same container. 

The maximum price of a blend of four 
or more sieve sizes of a variety and 
grade shall be the same as the maximum 
price for ungraded sieve size of the same 
variety and grade in the same container. 

The word “ungraded” when used in 
connection with beans refers to the sieve 
size and means not separated by sieve 
sizes, and includes all blends of more 
than three sieve sizes. 


GRAMS of INTEREST 


TRI-STATE MEETING POSTPONED 


The Spring Meeting of the Tri-State 
Packers Association, which was to have 
been held at the Lord Baltimore Hotel 
in Baltimore, April 9, was postponed to 
Wednesday, April 21, the same place, 
and to begin at 10.30 in the morning. At 
that time it is expected that an open 
discussion will be had on price ceilings 
and other subjects such as _ lend-lease 
prices, Government contracts, and the 
manpower and wage rates situations will 
be considered. 


DEL MONTE SERVICE FLAG 


The service flag of the California Pack- 
ing Corporation, San Francisco, Calif., 
now has 449 stars, with members of its 
staff on battlefronts throughout the 
world. 


HOWARD HAMILTON MADE CONSULT- 
ANT TO SECRETARY OF WAR 


J. Howard Hamilton and his staff, 
composed of W. E. Vaughn, F. E. Hock- 
ensmith, John MeNeill and Kenneth 
Mahrle, were appointed, April 1, con- 
sultants to the Secretary of War. Earlier 
A. L. Koch, also a member of Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s staff, was appointed a_ principal 
procurement specialist. 

As consultants to the Secretary of 
War, Mr. Hamilton and his staff are 
assigned to duty in the Office of the 
Quartermaster General, where they will 
continue to function as they have in the 
past, except that they will not have the 
responsibility for the administration of 
canned food reservation orders. All 
will maintain their present offices in 
Washington except Mr. Mahrle, who will 
be stationed at the Chicago Depot. 


RETURN FISHING BOATS 


Thirty-four Western fishing vessels 
taken over by the Navy will be returned 
to their owners by the War Shipping 
Administration. Most of these vessels 
are owned by Alaskan salmon and Cali- 
fornia sardine fisheries, and some will 
be used in the forthcoming salmon fish- 
ing and canning season in Alaska. 
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DEADLINE FOR ADJUSTMENT OF 
EXCESS PROFITS TAX BASE 


Section 722 of the Internal Revenue 
Code permits taxpayers to make appli- 
cation to substitute, instead of the years 
1936 to 1939, inclusive, a more represen- 
tative base period for the computation 
of excess profits taxes on the basis of 
average earnings where the use of the 
named years will result in an excessive 
or discriminatory tax. See our bulletin 
of February 24 (p. 445) regarding ap- 
plication form to be used. That bulletin 
pointed out that for the years which be- 
gan before January 1, 1942, application 
for relief had to be filed by April 21, 
1943. However, by joint resolution, 
Congress has now postponed this dead- 
line to September 15, 1943. 


BREWERS TURN TO VEGETABLES 


Grace Bros., Inc., brewers of Santa 
Rosa, Calif., and owners of much farm 
property, plan to engage in vegetable 
growing on a large scale and _ will 
modernize and enlarge the dehydrator at 
9th and Wilson Sts. 


McLAURIN HEADS GROCERS 


J. H. McLaurin and H. R. Rowe were 
returned to the offices of President and 
Executive Vice-President, respectively, 
of the U. S. Wholesale Grocers Associa- 
tion at the War Counsel held at Memphis 
this week. 


H. M. RUFF MOVES 


H. M. Ruff & Son, Pennsylvania Food 
Brokers, have moved into new offices at 
306 W. Market Street, York, Pennsyl- 
vania, where M. R. Shay will be in 
charge. 


MRS. C. C. CLUFF 

Mrs. California Colton Cluff, widow 
cf the late William Cluff, founder of the 
William Cluff Company, wholesale gro- 
cers, San Francisco, Calif., passed away 
at her home in nearby Menlo Park April 
3 at the age of eighty-seven years. She 
was a native of California. 


SALMON PLAN PROGRESSING 
SMOOTHLY 


The concentration of Alaska’s salmon 
industry is running smoothly and there 
is every indication that in the season 
which begins next month the industry 
will be able to increase its pack over 
last year, Coordinator of Fisheries Har- 
old L. Ickes said April 5. 

The coordination order, announced 
early in March, will concentrate canning 
in 74 of the most modern plants rather 
than in the 120 previously used. This 
concentration will save manpower, equip- 
ment, and transportation to a large 
extent. 

“The industry as a whole has been 
very favorable to the concentration 
order,” the Coordinator said, “and, for 
our part, we are taking the industry’s 
views into full consideration in its ad- 
ministration.” 

The armed services and the War 
Shipping Administration have co-oper- 
ated as far as they could in returning 
vessels and equipment to the salmon in- 
dustry, the Coordinator said, and, with 
the craft and equipment still in posses- 
sion of the canners, there should be a 
sufficient amount to operate efficiently. 

Quotas in North and South bound 
tonnnage and passenger transportation 
have been set for all the canneries and 
the War Shipp'ng Administration has 
given assurances that necessary trans- 
portation will be available. 

Capt. J. Steele Culbertson, who is on 
liaison assignment from the Army to the 
Office of the Coordinator of Fisheries, 
will act as Special Representative of the 
Coordinator and will generally oversee 
the year’s Alaskan salmon operations. 
Captain Culbertson will arrive in Seattle 
early in April and will proceed _ to 
Alaska in June. He will have headquar- 
ters in Juneau. 

Last year’s pack of Alaska salmon 
amounted to 5,300,000 (five million 
three hundred thousand) cases. This 
year it is expected that the pack will 
reach 5,500,000 (five million five hundred 
thousand) cases. The value of the pack 
has ranged in the past anywhere from 
$30,000,000 (thirty million) to more than 
$60,000,000 (sixty million). 


PARTNERS 


Fred D. Clarke and Dale G. Hollen- 
beck have filed a statement to indicate 
that they are general partners in, the 
Thornton Canning Company, Thornton, 
Calif., and that Hart L. Weaver and 
Nelson T. Nowell are limited partners. 


DEHYDRATION PLANS DROPPED 


Due to a delay in obtaining the 
necessary priorities for plant and equip- 
ment, the Lee Wilson Company has can- 
celed extensive plans to operate a large 
vegetable dehydrating plant at Wilson, 
Ark. More than 2,000 acres of vege- 
tables under tentative contract have been 
cancelled. 
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38 Tomato Baskets 


= 


Quality and Service known - - 
wherever tomatoes are grown 
A trial will convince you. 


JERSEY PACKAGE CO. 


BANK STREET, BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY 


FACTORIES; BRIDGETON, VINELAND, MILLVILLE 


WAR-TIME PRODUCTION NEEDS 


SPOTLIGHT 
ADVANTAGES 


OF LANGSENKA|MP EQUIPMENT 


@ When Uncle Sam gave orders for 
the greatest quantity of canned foods 
ever produced, the Spotlight was 
automatically turned on the outstand- 
ing advantages which Langsenkamp 
Production Units afford—greater production volume with 
the use of less manpower and less horsepower—the reducti- 
on of waste of production time and product—increased yield 
from raw product. Langsenkamp Units meet today’s pro- 
duction needs and will enable canners to capitalize tomor- 
row’s opportunities. 
Langsenkamp Units for Manufacturers of 
DRIED EGGS and DEHYDRATED VEGETABLES 

Langsenkamp has developed new units for manufacturers of dried egg 
which improve operating efficiency and improve product. Many re- 
gular canning production units such as pulpers, washers, etc., are avail- 
able for manufacturers of dehydrated vegetables. 


F.H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 


“‘Efficiency in the Canning Plant’’ 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


DESIGNS 


to meet your trade requirements. 


Pl EDMONT LABELCOM PANY 


INCORPORATED 


DESIGNERS - - LITHOGRAPHERS _ 


BEDFORD VIRGINIA 
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Hydro-Geared Grader 


embodies the experience of over fifty years of pea grader 
building. Using a full 10 feet of sieving surface, all except 
the larger sizes of peas are screened out within 2% feet of 
1 the feed end, leaving 74 feet for exact grading. These 
peas are floated in water back to the next sieve receiving 
a thorough wash. Canners are assured not only the best 
machine available for the purpose but a higher return for 
their improved quality packs. 


Let us tell you about it. 
THE SINCLAIR -SCOTT COMPANY 


‘*The Original Grader House”’ 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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WARTIME REFORMS IN CANNING PRACTICES 


Fewer can sizes and simplification of canning procedures aid canners and distributors— 
Make selling easier—By BETTER PROFITS. 


In the midst of countless governmental 
directives the writer may have missed 
action taken to adjust a condition among 
canners that would seem to carry great 
potentialities for effective savings of 
paper, ink, tin, labor and accounting. 
To mention some of the objectives, the 
Government has moved substantially in 
the direction of having many can sizes 
eliminated and the movement as a whole 
meets with the approval of the trade. 
Canners themselves, however, should 
have seen the light a great many years 
ago as one did and started their own 
housecleaning in connection with their 
offerings of various seives sizes and what 
have you in vegetables. 


AN EXAMPLE 


Minnesota Valley Canneries did do 
something about it. Today you will find 
them untouched with the necessity for 
adjusting packing practices to war-time 
needs of the civilian economy. True, 
you do see them selling freely when 
stocks are available of Green Giants and 
Garden Patch peas, but these two brands 
make up the greatest part of their pack, 
they are put up in run of garden sizes 
and there the variety offered ends. May- 
be in peace times this is a serious handi- 
cap to profitable selling of a pack, but 
the present financial situation of the 
company would indicate otherwise, at 
‘ least as far as this firm is concerned. 
Needless to say, the wholesale distribu- 
tor is well pleased with the plan fol- 
lowed for years by Minnesota Valley. 


THE DISTRIBUTORS’ HEADACHE 


You may argue that a distributor need 
not cumber his stocks with a number 
of lines of any commodity but, unfortu- 
nately, over a period of years, various 
considerations force this on the jobber. 
He may start out with the best inten- 
tions in the world of keeping his inven- 
tory low on varieties of items, then 
pressure from the canner or the public 
or both forces him to extend his in- 
ventory limits. For instance, a canner 
in the past may have done a considerable 
volume of retail sales work in the early 
spring on a well established line. In the 
fall, when delivery time approaches it is 
learned that the jobber has liquidated his 
stocks and will not be able to handle the 
deliveries to retail dealers who are 
clamoring for the goods. Good distribu- 
tion policies prevent the factory from 
delivering the goods direct to retailers 
and collecting for them, some jobber in 
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order that this may not be done agrees 
to handle the matter in addition to car- 
ing for the usual requirements of his 
trade. 

The jobber in question may have been 
caring for quite a number of customers 
in both urban and suburban markets. 
Because of this he has complete lines 
of several complete lines of, we'll say, 
canned peas and then in addition he 
must take over the distribution of this 
new line which is also very complete. In 
it are both sweet and early varieties of 
peas, packed in all sizes. The whole 
situation is further complicated by the 
fact the canner has been packing and 
selling for one reason or another, both 
varieties, in all seives, in three different 
grades or if not in varying grades, under 
three different labels. Figure four prin- 
cipal seives in sweets and early peas, 
that’s eight different labels varying only 
in slight differences in characteristics 
and labels indicating these differences. 
Multiply this figure by three and you 
have the figure twenty-four. If, over the 
years, the jobber has three other lines 
of canned peas, if he has the same situ- 
ation in each he will have at the start of 
the fall delivery season, after a normal 
pack, four times twenty-four or ninety- 
six different labels in peas alone. That 
is, if he carries four lines outside of 
Green Giants and Garden Patch. 


SIMPLIFYING THE PROBLEM 


Silly, is it not? Then you can not 
stop with canned peas, but you may go 
on with other vegetables, lima beans 
and corn, for instance, to say nothing of 
beets, and find about the same set-up 
if you will stop and consider it for a 
moment. All perfectly natural from the 
standpoint of a canner who has grown 
up with the mess, but harassing to the 
extreme to the jobber who is now faced 
with the physical task of taking a month- 
ly inventory of rationed foods. Getting 
back to peas, if all canners followed the 
lead of Minnesota Valley Canneries, the 
wholesale grocers of the country might 
carry four lines of known brands of peas 
in cans and still have only ten or twelve 
labels to inventory in order to cover the 
stocks. 


CAN SIZE 


Reduction in can sizes allowable is a 
fine thing in itself, we’ll hope that when 
the war is over we will not see an imme- 
diate return to the multiplicity of can 
sizes with which we were plagued before 
Pearl Harbor, but human nature being 


what it is, without continued Govern- 
ment supervision for a long time we will 
probably sink quickly back in the old rut 
of three cheers for ourselves and the 
Devil take the hindmost! If a canner 
will adopt a sensible course today, how- 
ever, his conscience may be clear forever 
and a day. All the willing one needs do 
is to decide the smallest number of 
seives he can pack and still dispose of 
his pack and then act accordingly. 
Prices may have been made tentatively 
on the old line up, labels may be on hand, 
but they need not be used if the public 
interest can be better served by their 
elimination. 

By and large, Uncle Sam is the largest 
customer at present of the average can- 
ner of any size. Our good Uncle will not 
quibble if we do not have a lot of dif- 
ferent seives of peas to offer him. The 
boys hunched in a trench waiting for 
mess call won’t mind if the sevies are 
mixed in the can. All they want is good 
food well preserved and mixed seives 
and sizes put up by a canner with a 
heart are that and a lot more. Let’s 
give a lot of thought to this matter of 
our voluntarily cutting down on the num- 
ber of our labels. Let’s decide to go 
along with Minnesota Valley and reduce 
our packs to a minimum number of in- 
dividual offerings. Our brokers will be 
happy over our action, jobbers will rise 
up and call us blessed. 


Far be it from me to raise again the 
question of Government grade labeling 
versus descriptive labeling, but I have 
always had a sneaking suspicion that 
the canners in the past who have been 
offering X Y and Z labels in Fancy 
Choice and Standard have been the ones 
who have been most outspoken in the 
past against grade labeling A B and C. 
We have this grade labeling now, how- 
ever, the easiest way in which we may 
comply with the regulations will be by 
doing just as I suggest. Nothing im- 
portant will be lost, a lot of good will of 
primary distributors will be gained. 


EXPLAIN YOUR ACTIONS 

Let’s get started promptly on this 
program in order that we may make 
sales capital out of any moves we make 
in the direction indicated. Admitting 
that the plan is a good one, sell the 
broker and his customers, your dis- 
tributors, on it thoroughly. To appease 
those who have been looking for a cer- 
tain seive under a particular label we 
have packed in the past, we should in- 
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clude in each shipping case at the start 
of the shipping season a concisely writ- 
ten leaflet telling of the steps we have 
taken in the interests of conservation of 
needed materials. The consumer angle 
is of comparatively small importance this 
time because she is most concerned now 
about getting wanted foods and securing 
them within her expendable point range 
per period. Create dealer good will by 
full explanations to your trade and they 
will broadcast the story to their cus- 
tomers. 

Fortunately there are a few national 
advertisers minded to help with their 
advertising appropriations in selling the 
war economy to the public. If only one 
or two of them see the light, fall into 
line and eliminate voluntarily various 
unnecessary packs with accompanying 
explanations to the public, half our job 
will be done before we start our indi- 
vidual support of it in an explanatory 
way. 

LABELING 


Even as rational people we sometimes 
go strangely off the beam. Recent news- 
paper releases concerning the finding of 
hetrogenous supplies of canned foods in 
North Africa point out that while several 
countries longer at war than the 
United States supplied preserved foods 
in the collection, a pack from the United 
States was the only one to carry a con- 
spicuously identified war-time label, the 
remainder of the foods were still labeled 
attractively with color lithographed 
labels. This column said over a year ago 
that there seemed then but little neces- 
sity for our adoption of war identified 
labels nor do I see any such need at 
present. But we can do a lot of good 
for the common cause by eliminating 
wherever possible, all unnecessary packs 
of foods varying only a little in their 
main characteristics. Our’ eventual 
sales and profits will increase as we ad- 
just our packing operations to a war- 
time basis. 


LEND LEASE IN REVERSE 


American forces in the South and 
Southwest Pacific are receiving this 
year greatly increased quantities of 
vegetables, meat, and other foods from 
Australia and New Zealand as reciprocal 
lend-lease aid. This food, like other sup- 
plies and services furnished to our forces 
in this theatre, is provided without pay- 
ment by the United States. 

Latest reports to the Office of Lend- 
lease Administration for the year, 1942, 
still incomplete, show that American 
forces received last year from Australia 
alone almost 16,000,000 pounds of canned 
fruits and _ vegetables. Considerable 
quantities of canned fruits and vege- 
tables were also provided by New 
Zealand. 


Varieties of canned goods provided in 
large quantities included such items as: 


2,280,000 pounds 
2,775,000 pounds 
2,775,000 pounds 
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Fruit Juices........... 1,355,248 pounds 
1,725,000 pounds 
921,960 pounds 


Lima Bean............. 
877,000 pounds 
Red Cherries.......... 321,000 pounds 


In addition to canned fruits and vege- 
tables, Australia and New Zealand pro- 
vided last year 60,000,000 pounds of 
fresh fruits and vegetables, including 
potatoes, and more than 2,750,000 pounds 
of dried fruits and dried vegetables. 
Thus American armed forces in 1942 
received from Australia and New Zea- 
land a total of approximately 80,000,000 
pounds of fruits and vegetables in all 
forms. 


118,125 pounds 


Most of the food received last year by 
our forces from Australia and New 
Zealand was provided in the last half of 
the year, and much greater amounts will 
be furnished in 1943 than in 1942. Aus- 
tralia is also now providing food for 
United States forces in New Guinea and 
other islands of the Southwest and 
South Pacific theatres as well as on the 
Australian mainland. It is estimated 
that the volume of canned fruits and 
vegetables furnished by Australia as 
reciprocal aid in 1943 will be at least 
five times the total for 1942 and the 
amounts provided of other foodstuffs will 
increase accordingly. OWI-1593 


To Give You Increased Production 
On The Tomato Line 


j 


Keep the CRCO Catalog on your 
desk—~it’s the guide to trouble- 
free canning equipment. 


PRE-HEATER 


The CRCO 


CHOPPER-PUMPS = 


Economical in operation— only three moving parts: 
Chopper, Spiral and Pump. A unit of great 
capacity. 


Employs jacketed steam in vacuum. 
Double thermostatic and vacuum 
controls. No danger of “burning 
on” of product. 


EXTRACTORS 


Recovery up to 90% with capacities up 
to 60 gallons per minute—an important 
factor in increasing production. 


Company, Incorporated 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


Branch Office and Warehouse 
Columbus, Wis. 


A. K. ROBINS & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
JAS. Q. LEAVITT CO., Ogden, Utah 
JAS. Q. LEAVITT CO., Seattle, Wash. 
LENFESTEY SUPPLY CO., Tampa, Fla. 
L. C. OSBORN, Harlingen, Texas 
W. D. CHISHOLM, Niagara Falls, Canada 
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LABELS 


: Utilize your stock of old labels for products which 
3 you no longer pack. Block out portions undesir- 
a - able and imprint information to suit your particular 
Prevention of Fires need. Or, too, print a 1 color label on the reverse side 
of any type old labels you may have. Our imprint 
department will be glad to assist you. 
Canners everywhere are finding this a profitable 
way of disposing of old stocks and availing them- 


Maintenance of Low selves of added storage space. 
EMERGENCY or GOVERNMENT ORDERS 


and 


PRINTED 1 COLOR (BLUE OR BLACK) 
Insurance Costs 
WE HAVE A PRODUCTION CAPACITY OF 
for the FOOD INDUSTRY 1 MILLION LABELS A DAY 


— LET US HELP YOU TODAY — 


Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated STANDARD PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


536-38-40-42-44 WEST PRATT STREET 
Chicago, Illinois BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


0.9.9. 


193 4 


Fuhermann Canning Co., Apple- 
ton, Wis., have used Berlin Chap- 
man Perforated Crates EXCLUSIVELY. 
These crates were originated by our 
engineers and have proved to be the 
most efficient crate ever manufac- 
tured. Maximum Protection to 
filled cans and Uniform Steam 
Circulation, are two outstand- 
ing “Features of Perform- 
ance.” Berlin Chapman 
Co. Berlin, Wis. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


The Turned-Back Goods—Why They Found 
a Surplus—tLet’s Stop Kicking and Begin 
Pulling—A Thought on Manpower—S 

Is Not Late—Bean Ceilings Announced 


THE TURNED BACK GooDS—In a 
market that was bare of offerings 
from first sellers, the canners, and 
has been for months, it is not much 


wonder that the announcement 


that the Government would release 
2 million cases of its surplus hold- 
ings caused a big stir, and aroused 
the query, how will these goods be 
distributed to the consumers. The 
authorities have answered that 
they would be offered first to the 
original canners supplied 
them, and it was thought the can- 
ners would gladly take back the 
goods. As these goods were 
packed in 1941 some question has 
been aroused as to their condition. 
The Government buyers were ex- 
perienced and bought carefully as 
to the quality of the goods they 
took, as all canners know. And 
were they carefully warehoused? 
It would not be like army-rule if 
carelessness were allowed to creep 
into such storage. There will, of 
course, be some spoilage, but likely 
not much, since the goods have 
been sitting still, undisturbed in 
what we feel sure were dry, warm 
warehouses. And what would two 
million cases of assorted goods 
amount to in a market as bare of 
them as it is now? 


Possibly a greater market dis- 
traction was the further announce- 
ment that possibly 12 million cases 
of assorted goods from the 1943 
packs would be released. It was 
these seemingly excess purchases 
that caused ever-ready fault find- 
ers to wax warm, but if they had 
given the matter just a little 
thought the reason for this excess 
would have been clear to them. 
Taking the 1941 packs as a basis 
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the Government asked that 35 per 
cent of the various items be set 
aside, because that proportion 
would have given them the number 
of cases that they felt all branches 
of the Government must have. But 
when the ’42 packs went far ahead 
of the ’41 packs, that 35 per cent 
meant a whole lot more cases than 
they figured upon. Take the ex- 
treme item of Snap Beans. The 
1941 pack was not quite 12 cases. 
Thirty-five per cent of that meant 
4,200,000 cases, which they evi- 
dently figured they would need. 
But the ’42 pack was approximate- 
ly double the ’41 packs, and so the 
35 per cent brought them nearly 
8,400,000 cases. Add all the others 
to this one item and it is not hard 
to see why they seem to have 12 
million cases too many. They 
don’t know about releasing these 
at this time; they may hold them 
against increased demands, or if 
the ’43 packs should fall below ex- 
pectations use them to make up 
shortages. For this works both 
ways; if the pack used as a basis 
proves but 50 per cent of expecta- 
tions, in order to get the amount of 
goods required, then they would 


have to take 70 per cent, not 35 per 


cent. The way our armed forces 
are growing, and our allies, too, 
they will need more goods than 
ever. They must have a comfort- 
able stockpile to fall back upon— 
for those boys, and our allies, must 
be fed, and regularly. 


Whenever any action of our war 
machine is completely understood 
all criticism usually ceases and 
seems foolish. So let’s quit finding 
fault and, like good Americans, as 
we ought to be, join up wholeheart- 
edly as a unit. Sure there will be 
things that you will not approve of, 
but even the wisest can well afford 


~ to let our brilliant, expert Army 


men, of all classes, fight this dan- 
gerous war as only they know best 
how to do it. If they can’t win it, 
it is a cinch you can’t. 


HERE’S A THOUGHT—Mr. Dan A. 
West, speaking to the convention 
cf the U. S. Wholesale Grocers in 
Memphis, Tenn., this week, on the 
matter of manpower, said: “We 
have our choice between a man- 
power shortage on the homefront 
and a manpower shortage on the 
battlefield. There can be no doubt 
about which choice we will make.” 


THE WEATHER—We are all more 
cr less nervous and jumpy, and if 
you would prove this, think seri- 
ously upon the sweat into which 
the industry seemed to get last De- 
cember: that unless it was told a 
whole raft of questions that not 
even a Nogie could have answered 
for the future, that the industry 
would not be able to get the acre- 
ages, the planting done—and, of 
course, ergo, the packs would fail. 
With the exception of peas in some 
localities no one would think of 
planting anything yet, here near- 
ing the middle of April, four 
months later. 

Winter has lingered with us: 
freezing weather, light snows, 
much damage in some regions. 
For the first time in years the 
Peach Killer has been dragged out 
again, for the peach crop on the 
‘Shore was just about wrecked by 
an ice storm coating the trees al- 
most ready to bud into blossom. 
In our immediate neighborhood the 
marvel is that despite these fre- 
quent visits of cold weather, fruit 
trees and shrubbery have been 
forcing out new leaves and are 
about ready to burst into blossom. 
They have been saved by the high 
winds that accompanied the cold; 
but Nature seems to go right on 
with her job, let the winds blow or 
the snow fall as they wish. And 
it has been ideal plowing and 
ground preparation weather, with 
plenty of moisture, and the out- 
look for all canning crops is good. 
May good old Dame Nature bless 
the fine efforts all growers and 
canners (and don’t let anybody tell 
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you otherwise) are making and 
give us good, big crops and packs 
in 1943. 


BEAN CEILINGS—The 1943 prices 
for Snap Beans, in all localities, 
and in the varying grades, have 
been announced by the OPA, and 
you have them elsewhere in this 
issue. They came out late in the 
week. 

Bean canning is on in the South- 
west, and the market is hungry for 
a supply, despite the huge pack 
made last season, and in which the 
Southern canners took a noticeable 
part, if you studied the statistical 
figures. 

Anyone who would expect any 
such set prices to suit everybody 
would be foolish. There must be 
as many different costs and ideas 
of what prices should be as there 
are canners. Did you ever stop 
to consider the wonder of the fin- 
ger printing which our police use 
to identify persons? Think of it 
no two people are alike in that 
seemingly, single, small way. You 
have heard that no two leaves on 
a tree are exactly alike, and it 
would seem so; and thus if you ex- 
pect the wills and the brains of all 
to agree on a price, well, you are 
just unnatural. Why try set prices 
then? Well, that would bring us 
into a long argument on inflation, 
except that no one wants to see 
inflation. 


Not much of a Review on prices, 
you say. Well, send us some of 
your prices and we will be glad to 
see them. 

There is a big meeting on in 
Washington as this goes to press, 
and there may be something more 
than interesting come out of it. 
That will have to wait for next 
week’s issue. 


BUSCHMAN RE-ELECTED TO NATIONAL 
CAN PRESIDENCY 


At a recent meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the National Can Corpora- 
tion, S. L. Buschman was returned to 
the presidency of the corporation to suc- 
ceed L. Frederick Gieg, resigned. Mr. 
Buschman formerly served for a long 
number of years as president of the cor- 
poration, relinquishing that position 
about two years ago to become president 
of the Canonsburg Steel & Iron Works, 
but he had remained a member of 
National Can’s directorate. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Spring Brings New Life to the Market— 

Some New Packed Maine Sardines—Some 

Mexican Canned Pineapple — Argentine’s 
Canned Pimientos 


By “New York Stater” 


NEW YORK, April 8, 1943. 


THE SITUATION—With spring in 
the air, the canned foods market is 
taking on a little more life here as 
the first stirrings of trading in new 
packs become evident. Small lots 
of Maine sardines from the 1943 
pack have come in, and distributors 
are forgetting points and alloca- 
tions for the time being in studying 
the possibilities of import canned 
foods. Insofar as “futures” are 
concerned, this division of the mar- 
ket is still hibernating. 


THE OUTLOOK — With retailers 
and wholesalers straightened away 
on their allowable inventories un- 
der the point rationing set-up, job- 
bers are now in position to plan 
their purchasing operations more 
intelligently. It appears probable 
that actual offerings of 1943 packs 
will be well received, ceilings and 
grade labeling to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Wholesalers’ inven- 
tories are unusually low on a num- 
ver of items, and efforts to round 
out assortments will be the first 
order of business when canners are 
again in position to “talk turkey.” 


MEXICAN PINEAPPLE — A _ new- 
comer to the American market, 
which made its appearance in a 
limited way late last season, canned 
Mexican pineapple is again avail- 
able in a limited way, and is re- 
ported as meeting with a good de- 
mand on an s. a. p. basis. The 
product from below the border is 
described as good in color, texture, 
and flavor, and is rated over the 
Cuban product by most buyers. 
Offerings thus far have been lim- 
ited to No. 10 crushed. 


ARGENTINE PIMIENTOS—Another 
canned food in the import list 
which has become established in a 
limited way in the market here 
since WPB container regulations 
entered the picture is Argentina 


canned pimentos. Offerings of 
this product are reported this week 
on the basis of $4.35 per dozen for 
half-kilo time, 50 to the case, f. o. 
b. Gulf dock, for shipment on 
arrival. 


CANNED VEGETABLES — Jobbers 
are studying acreage figures and 
are pressing their usual sources of 
supply for assurances that they 
will be “taken care of’ on an allo- 
cation basis from the 1943 packs. 
Some doubts are expressed that 
the canned pea pack will be as 
large as is hoped for, but it is ex- 
pected that release of Army sur- 
plus canned peas will help fill the 
void. ... The Florida tomato pack 
has been written off as a total loss, 
insofar as the civilian trade is con- 
cerned, and the trade is now wait- 
ing for the first faint stirrings in 
the Tri-States for a line on 1943 
pack supplies. ... Asparagus can- 
ning is under way in California, 
with a good demand anticipated at 
ceiling prices on whatever supplies 
may find their way to the civilian 
trade. 


SARDINES — With Maine canners 
now pretty well caught up on their 
early Government requirements 
from the 1943 pack, small ship- 
ments are finding their way to the 
jobbing trade, although supplies 
are still far from adequate to take 
care of demands. Full ceiling 
prices are prevailing. It is expect- 
ed that toward the latter part of 
the month the canners “down 
East” will be in better shape to 
take care of their regular trade, 
although this, of course, is de- 
pendent upon the run of fish. 


OTHER CANNED FISH — Salmon 
replacements are still arriving in 
driblets, but supplies are far from 
adequate, and jobbers who have 
been seeking additional supplies in 
replacement channels are not meet- 
ing with much success. ... New 
pack oysters are closely sold up, at 
full ceiling prices, and a continued 
good demand is reported. ... Tuna 
is as scarce as the proverbial hen’s 
teeth, with the trade awaiting ad- 
vices from the Coast as to what 
may be looked for from the current 
season’s pack. 
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GRAPEFRUIT JUICE—Recent point 
readjustments have brought about 
an increased jobber interest in 
grapefruit juice, and some addi- 
tional business has been booked for 
cannery shipment. Quotations this 
week listed Texas Grade A juice in 
46-ounce tins at $2.45 f. o. b. can- 
nery, with 2s at $1.0714-$1.10. 
Florida canners are still quoting 
full ceilings of $1.1214 on 2s and 
$2.55 on 46-ounce for Grade A, and 
are also understood to be looking 
for additional business. The wave 
of cancellations which followed 
announcement of the initial high- 
point values early in March served 
the two-fold purpose of restricting 
production, and piling up stocks in 
canners’ warehouses to the point 
where some have been willing to 
shade ceiling levels somewhat to 
move goods, it is indicated. 


OTHER FRUITS—News is lacking 
from the Coast this week on the 
general run of canned fruits. Can- 
ners generally are pretty well sold 
up on most varieties from the 1942 
carryover, although some stocks of 
cling peaches and fruit cocktail are 
still reported held by some Califor- 
nia canners. In the Pacific North- 
west, a generally sold-up position, 
insofar as 1942 carryover is con- 
cerned, is reported. The trade is 
now waiting indications as to what 
may be looked for from the current 
season’s packs, particularly in the 
light of reported increasingly acute 
manpower problems on the entire 
West Coast, more notably in the 
Northwest. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Difficult to Educate—Anxious About Sur- 
plus—A Good Opinion of Rationing—Hard 
to Make Ceiling Prices Fit Everyone— 
Spinach Crops Hurt—The Resident 
Sales Agent 


By “Illinois” 
CHICAGO, April 8, 1943. 


ALL OUT FOR VICTORY—Ask your- 
self the question—should I be more 
tender with my dollars than with 
the lives of my sons—and then, you 
will be ALL OUT FOR VICTORY! 


MARKET CHAT AND CHATTER— 
The other day your reporter met 
the Official of the Stock Yards Com- 
pany mentioned in this column 
(issue of January 25, 1943) and 
that gentleman held up his hands in 
an “I’m whipped” attitude and 
said: ' 

“Remember when you called the 
other month and showed me the 
editorial in The Canning Trade, 
issue of January 11th last, which 
outlined how the dried fruit firms 
wouldn’t call their product—dry 
goods? Well, I waged more or less 
of a campaign in our establish- 
ment, trying to induce everyone to 
say Canned Foods, but I’ve given 
up. We have in our office one of 
those chaps you class as a prank- 
ster and one morning he brought 
down a local newspaper. He must 
have stayed up all night reading 
its various pages, for he had red 
marks circling the words Canned 
Goods every time they appeared, 
and blue pencil marks circling 


Canned Foods every time those two 
words appeared, in that newspaper, 
and what do you suppose—there 
were 115 red circles against 46 of 
the blue. This in face of the effort 
in trying to educate newspaper 
writers to use the proper term, i. 
e., Canned Foods.” 

Rumors in various press dis- 
patches during the past week re- 
garding the so-called stock pile of 
Canned Foods that will be turned 
into civilian distributing channels 
or auctioned off to the highest 
bidder, has definitely disturbed the 
grocery and allied trades. Im- 
portant spokesmen here urge the 
situation be clarified at earliest 
moment. 

Grade labeling has not caused 
much concern in the local market. 
Almost everyone realizes it is a 
highly controversial problem, good 
points can be said both in behalf 
and against. The general impres- 
sion is that if grade labeling will 
in any way hinder the canner in an 
all-out effort this year for top pro- 
duction, then let the matter rest 
for the duration. 

Retailers report a more active 
demand for rationed canned foods 
since the lower point values became 
effective. Readers of this column 
might be interested in the follow- 
ing, which was included in a bul- 
letin to the retail grocery trade by 
a prominent local House: 

“Rationing is the poor man’s 
best friend. It protects him from 
the chiseler. Rationing and au- 
thorized prices protect the average 
family from war profiteering, from 
gouging, from hogging. 


CANNING MACHINERY 


New Perfection Pea and Bean Filler 


PREPARE FOR HARVEST NOW! 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 


prices submitted upon request 


RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MURFREESBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


Universal Tomato and String Bean Filler 
High Speed Syruper and Juice Filler 
Plunger Filler for Liquids and Soups 
Niagara Tomato Washer 
Hot Water Exhauster 
Corn Shaker - Etc. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 
Salem, New Jersey 
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The chief protection against the 
black market is the good faith of 
the average person, his willingness 
to cooperate to keep down confu- 
sion and grumbling on the home 
tront.” 


TOMATOES—One of the “rumors” 
referred to above was that 2,000,- 
600 cases, mostly No. 2 tin To- 
matoes and mostly 1941 pack, 
would be thrown on the market. 
Much discussion arose as a result. 
Everyone would ask the question— 
what condition are these goods in? 
It depends largely upon where 
same were stored as to whether 
Tomatoes two years old would be 
really merchantable. 

PEAS — Favorable reports have 
been received from Oregon and 
Washington. At this time, pros- 
pects for a normal planting season 
are good. 

In Wisconsin, some concern was 
voiced over the ceiling prices on 
1943 packing, as announced last 
week by OPA. Undoubtedly there 
will be some few hardship cases 
for last year, as readers will doubt- 
less recall, canners were forced to 
name their opening prices based on 
« formula and in two or three in- 
stances, odd situations resulted: 
such as one canner having a higher 
price on Standard No. 4 Alaskas 
than he would have on Standard 
No. 3 Alaskas. 


CORN—Will there be any corn 
' thrown back on the trade from that 
mythical stock pile? Anyone who 
can answer that question correctly 
will deserve a pat on the back. 


GREEN AND WAX BEANS—Did you 
stop, look and listen, to the 1942 
statistics (basis No. 2 tins) — 

1942 pack.... 23,790,346 cases 

1941 pack.... 12,494,319 cases 


Increase.... 11,296,027 cases 


Some figures, eh? Let us all 
register a sincere wish that the 
Green and Wax Bean canners will 
lead the way and that their 1943 
pack will be even greater than the 
1942. 

Reports from the Southland are 
that the Spring pack will start 
shortly and with ceiling prices 
soon to be announced, everyone is 
looking for rapid developments. 
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SPINACH — Continued unfavor- 
able crop reports have been re- 
ceived, both from California and 
the Ozarks. The situation, as ap- 
plied to civilian movement, might 
be relieved as another rumor had 
it that the Army was going to re- 
lease certain lots of spinach that 
canners have been carrying since 
last Fall. 


CITRUS—Some trading in No. 2 
tin and No. 404 Florida Grapefruit 
Juice was noted. Chains say that 
the movement has picked up meas- 
urably since the first of the month 
and all due to the lower point value. 
Several of the largest canners, both 
in Texas as well as Florida, are 
sold out on this season’s pack. 


PACIFIC COAST FRUITS—The dam- 
age recorded to spinach in Califor- 
nia has likewise hurt apricots and 
while the tin conservation rules 
will not permit canners packing 
apricots for their regular trade, it 
is worthy to note that this highly 
prized fruit has suffered from dam- 
age, which, in turn, will reduce the 
pack of dried apricots and, per- 
chance, enlarge the demand for 
other canned fruits, such as 
peaches, pears, and cherries. 


FISH—The local trade were told 
yesterday the Government would 
not take as large a percentage of 
this year’s pack of the various fish 
items as in 1942. Due to the meat 
rationing program, everyone hopes 
that a much larger pack of sar- 
dines, pilchards, shrimp, salmon, 
etc., will be recorded. One fortu- 
nate local food broker was allocat- 
ed last week a car of canned salmon 
as well as a car of canned sardines, 
and was he pleased—not any more 
than his customers! Canners who 
have spots and who remember the 
regular grocery trade and deal 
with them fairly and equitably, 
will not be forgotten by the buyers. 


THE RESIDENT SALES AGENT (for- 
merly the Food Broker)—(See 
previous issues). Bouquets to those 
members of the National Food 
Brokers Association who worked so 
efficiently in the survey (twice a 
month), have been “thrown” rather 
abundantly by various Government 
officials. 


The Food Broker has demon- 
strated his ability. His Associa- 
tion along with the United States 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
kave already placed before the 
Department of Agriculture, defi- 
nite data that the processed foods 
as and when released from the 
stock pile, must not be auctioned 
but must move through the regular 
channels and in the regular way, 
without favoritism of any kind. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Rationing Beginning to Fit More Comfort- 
ably—Asparagus Stocks—-New Wage Rates 
—Dry Bean Situation and Prices—Spinach 
Canning Increasing—-Planting Tomatoes— 
Canning Shad Roe—Planning For Labor 


By “Berkeley” 


SAN FRANCISCO, April 8, 1943. 


RATIONING—The food rationing 
plan is now getting into full stride 
and objections are becoming less 
numerous and less caustic. Con- 
sumers are becoming accustomed 
to it and will like it better when 
their points will give them just a 
little more of some items. What 
pleases them is that they can once 
again find what they want in most 
stores and that waiting lines have 
disappeared. Retailers are taking 
to the plan more and more, es- 
pecially those having small stores 
in residential districts. Once again 
they are getting the trade of their 
immediate neighborhood. Some 
canners who looked askance on the 
plan at first now look on it with 
favor, appreciating the fact that 
point values will drop as they in- 
crease their packs. 


ASPARAGUS—The Asparagus Ad- 
visory Board, acting under author- 
ity of the California State Director 
of Agriculture, has released fig- 
ures showing the carryover of 
canned asparagus as of March 1, 
when the new season got under 
way. The total stock on hand sold 
and unsold, amounted to 220,494 
cases, of which 148,434 cases were 
unsold. A year earlier stock on 
hand totaled 307,231 cases and on 
March 1, 1941, the stock on hand 
amounted to 399,364 cases. The 
movement of asparagus from 
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March 1, 1942, to March 1, 1943, 
was 2,344,783 cases, with sales 
amounting to 2,203,753 cases. In 
the preceding year the movement 
was 1,670,151 cases, with sales 
listed as 1,673,266 cases. The 
movement and sales during the last 
crop year were the heaviest in the 
last five crop years. So far this 
year, the fresh market has ab- 
sorbed all offerings, but the crop 
is coming on fast, aided by warm 
weather and frequent showers, and 
canneries will soon be in operation, 
some within the week. 


WAGES—A feature of the week 
has been the stabilizing of cannery 
wages in Northern and Central 


California, with increases retro-. 


active to March 1. The increases 
amount to about 14.3 per cent and 
result from an agreement between 
the California State Council of 
Cannery Workers (AFL) and the 
California Processors and Grow- 
ers, operating 62 plants. The 
agreement raises the minimum 
hourly scale for skilled workers in 
five brackets from 73 cents up to 
$1.05. An adjustment in piece- 
work has also been provided. About 
70,000 workers are affected. 


DRY BEANS—The California dry 
bean market has been very firm of 
late and this position has been 
strengthened by the action of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
in reserving 55 per cent of supplies, 
along with 60 per cent of supplies 
of dried peas and split peas in the 
hands of processors or first own- 
ers. Prices to the trade were ad- 
justed upward to the new ceilings 
which became effective March 25, 
with all varieties quoted at the 
maximum levels. The weighted 
average price of the eleven princi- 
pal varieties grown in California 
advanced 14 cents per 100 pounds, 
following the establishment of new 
price ceilings, and on March 31 


was $6.65 per 100 f. o. b. country 
shipping points. This compares 
with $6.51 a year ago and $4.03 
two years back. 


SPINACH—The packing of spin- 
ach is well under way and opera- 
tions will soon be at peak stage. 
Reports are going the rounds of 
prices on the new pack, but no one 
seems to know definitely just who 
has brought them out or what they 
are. Ceilings on 1942 pack range 
from $1.35 to $1.60 on No. 214s 
and from $4.50 to $5.25 on No. 10s. 


JUICES — Now that grapefruit 
juice is rationed, distributors are 
disposing of stocks which had been 
frozen in their hands for two 
months. This juice is not moving 
as freely as had been hoped, owing 
to its high point value and the fact 
that grapefruit is still plentiful in 
the fresh fruit market and quite 
reasonable in price.: California 
citrus juice plants have been great- 
ly increasing their facilities for 
making concentrates and these are 
now standing their owners in good 
stead, with the Government ready 
to curb production of straight juice 
at any time such a move is consid- 
ered advisable. As long as concen- 
trating plants are kept busy to 
capacity, the production of straight 
or single-strength citrus juice is 
permitted to continue. 


TOMATOES—The planting of to- 
matoes is under way in favored 
districts, growers starting this 
work earlier than usual because of 
the labor shortage. They say that 
if they are to even approximate 
the acreage desired they must take 
a chance on a frostless April and 
May. Canners are mulling over 
the maximum prices to be allowed 
them for the 1943 tomato pack and 
some point out that these are no 
higher on some items than their 
ceiling prices on the 1942 pack. 
No. 214s Fancy, or Solid Pack, 


carry a maximum price of $1.7214 
a dozen for the three Pacific Coast 
States, but there are some whose 
1942 ceiling is $1.79 on this item. 
The OPA has a top price of $6.05 
for Fancy No. 10s, or about 25 
cents more than listed prices for 
1942 pack. Top price on Standard 
No. 10s is $4.60, or exactly the 
same price as listed by some pack- 
ers for last year’s pack. Extra 
Standards of the 1943 pack in the 
No. 10 size are pegged at $5.10, 
while some canners had a 1942 ceil- 
ing of $5.25 on this. 


SHAD—While shad fishing has 
been under way for some time, the 
fresh-fish market has been absorb- 
ing the entire catch. Canning is 
expected to commence about the 
middle of April and a longer season 
is in prospect, a month having been 
added to the usual season. Canners 
are offering fishermen the same 
price that was paid last year, and 
it is believed that an agreement 
will be reached shortly on this. 
The canned pack is expected to be 
around 20,000 cases of shad and 
5,000 cases of shad roe. 


LABOR—Governor Earl Warren 
of California has signed a wartime 
Food and Fiber Act, designed to 
assist in meeting farm labor short- 
ages for the duration of the war. 
The act was approved at a special 
session of the Legislature and 
carries a $1,500,000 appropriation. 
Seven agriculturists will make up 
the Farm Production Council. 

Canners in the San Francisco 
Bay area, expecting a greater labor 
crisis than was experienced last 
year, have started an organized 
campaign to obtain enough women 
from homes, school girls on vaca- 
tions, teachers, club women and 
business girls to supply their needs 
this summer. Enlistments are 
being asked much earlier than last 
year. 


FOR CANNING OR 


CORN CANNING 


Comoran yw Westminster, Md. 


HUSKERS — CUTTERS —TRIMMERS — CLEANERS 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


EQUIPMENT 


For speed, neatness and trouble free operation 


KYLER LABELERS and BOXERS 
“They have everything with half the parts” 
WESTMINSTER MACHINE WORKS 
Westminster, Maryland 
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DISTRIBUTORS ACTIVITY 


U. S. WHOLESALERS MEET 


WAR CURBS BENEFICIAL 


Numerous war controls imposed upon 
the wholesale grocery trade under the 
exigencies of the tightening national 
economy have proved beneficial through 
bringing about increased economy of 
operation, and effecting many reforms 
not possible of attainment under ordi- 
nary competitive conditions, Dan A. 
West, chief of the wholesalers and re- 
tailers branch of the Food Distribution 
Administration, told the war conference 
meeting of United States Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association in Memphis this 
week. 

“Much has been said and written,” 
Mr. West said, “about the drastic 
changes which war has brought to food 
wholesaling. Can we assume that all 
those changes are detrimental? What 
about curtailments in service? For years 
we had known that wholesalers were 
continuing to service accounts which 
were unprofitable to them. Yet the fear 
of turning any business over to com- 
petitors kept wholesalers from restrict- 
ing their territories, from limiting the 
calls of salesmen to a reasonable number 
per week or month, from limiting the 
amount of credit extended, from refus- 
ing to accept new accounts which were 
more costly than beneficial. 

“We have known for a long time that 
more economical operation was necessary 
in the entire food field. In spite of this 
knowledge, relatively few wholesalers 
took the problem seriously enough to 
adopt strenuous measures to correct in- 
efficiencies in their operations. 

“The war has made these desirable 
_ changes a reality. The economy of your 
operations has been increased by the 
very measures which some people regard 
as ‘hardships’. Surely we cannot regard 
as sacrifices those things which permit 
you to make adjustments which were 
long overdue.” 

Mr. West praised the anti-inflation 
controls imposed since the outbreak of 
the war, and indicated that these 
measures would be gradually simplified, 
insofar as food wholesaling is concerned, 
and warned the jobbers that the man- 
power situation must be expected to 
become increasingly grave. 

Discussing the problem of keeping food 
distributing and processing organizations 
adequately staffed, Mr. West said: 
“There will continue to be deferments of 
essential workers, but the definition of 
‘essential’ will become more and more 
limited. 

“Simple arithmetic makes it obvious 
that we cannot have an army of the size 
proposed without making serious inroads 
into our labor supply. We have our 
choice between a manpower shortage on 
the home front and a manpower shortage 
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on the battlefield. There can be no doubt 
about which choice we will make.” 


Mr. West revealed that the Food Dis- 
tribution Administration’s operations 
have been aided by regional food coun- 
cils set up in the distributing trade, and 
declared that the Administration will 
continue to look to these groups for sug- 
gestions and advice on various food 
distribution problems, as they arise. 


WAR CONTROLS STUDIED 

The war conference meeting of the 
United States Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation in Memphis this week was well 
attended, and jobbers showed much in- 
terest in discussions centered on the 
growing war controls affecting their 
operations. 

Speakers at the meeting, besides Mr. 
West, included Brig. Gen. Wm. C. Rose, 
chief of the Executive Services of the 
War Manpower Commission, who talked 
on the “Manpower Situation in Relation 
to the Wholesale Grocery Trade”; Ken- 
neth Stauffer, chief of the processed 
foods branch of OPA’s Food Rationing 
Division, whose subject was “Point Ra- 
tioning of Processed Foods After One 
Month,” and a report on “Overall Price 
Regulations for Food Wholesalers and 
Retailers,” prepared by A. C. Hoffman, 
director of the Food Price Division, Office 
of Price Administration. 


FOOD BROKERS MEET 


Food brokers from many sections of 
the South held a one-day meeting at the 
Hotel Peabody in Memphis this week to 
discuss the expansion of the National 
Food Brokers’ Association spot checking 
operation conducted in cooperation with 
OPA and to study other trade problems 
affecting the operations of the brokers. 


The meeting was directed by Willis 
Johnson, prominent Arkansas broker, 
and Tom H. McKnight, prominent Mem- 
phis food broker, and former president 
of the National Food Brokers’ Associa- 
tion. 


The gathering was in the nature of a 
special feature in conjunction with the 
1943. meeting of the United States 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association. 


WHOLESALERS ASKED TO SERVE 
ON FDA COMMITTEE 


Invitations to serve on the National 
Wholesale Food Industry Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Food Distribution Admin- 
istration have been extended by the De- 
partment of Agriculture to 13 leading 
wholesale grocers. 

‘The committee will serve in a consult- 
ing capacity, outlining the problems 
facing wholesale grocers and providing 
the industry’s viewpoint with regard to 
Government programs. 


The 13 men represent all segments of 
the wholesale grocery business, including 
small, medium, and large operators, and 
all major areas of the Nation. Two of 
the wholesalers operate primarily cash- 
and-carry businesses, 10 are service 
wholesalers, and one is a wagon dis- 
tributor. Those invited to membership 
are: Thomas B. Terry, president, 
Evans-Terry Company, Laurel, Miss.; 
Edward Bierhaus, president, E. Bierhaus 
and Sons, Vincennes, Ind.; Alfred Dor- 
man, president, Alfred Dorman Com- 
pany, Statesboro, Ga.; Charles S. Rag- 
land, president, C. B. Ragland Company, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Ned Fleming, of the 
Fleming Company, Topeka, Kans.; 
French Fox, president, Fox Grocery Com- 
pany, Charleroi, Pa.; Galen H. McKin- 
ney, executive vice president, Waples- 
Platter Company, Fort Worth, Texas; 
R. B. Caywood, president, H. D. Lee 
Mercantile Company, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Arthur W. Lutz, president, Smart and 
Final, Ltd., Los Angeles, Calif.; Francis 
W. Whitmarsh, president, Francis H. 
Leggett and Company, New York, N. Y.; 
Isaac Jacobson, president, District Groc- 
ery Stores, Washington, D. C.; T. G. 
Castner, Eastern Cooperative Wholesale, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Tom Good, president, 
Good Bros., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NORTON SIMON HEADS HUNT BROS. 


Hunt Brothers Packing Company, San 
Francisco, Calif., has announced the 
election of Norton Simon as president, 
succeeding Carl N. Lovegren, resigned. 
Mr. Simon has for several years headed 
Val Vita Food Products, Inc., of Fuller- 
ton, Calif., and this concern has been 
developed from a_ small producer of 
orange juice into a large packer of fruits 
and vegetables, with a plant considered 
a model of its kind. Last year Hunt 
Bros. announced that it had leased the 
Val Vita plant, following heavy pur- 
chases of Hunt Bros. stock by Val Vita 
interests. 


Following his election as president of 
the Hunt Bros. concern, Mr. Simon an- 
nounced the appointment of F. R. Weis- 
man as his assistant in charge of the 
San Francisco office and activities of the 
Hunt Brothers Packing Company. Plans 
contemplate the operation of Hunt Bros. 
plants in Northern California and the 
Pacific Northwest with but little change. 
It is expected, however, that as time goes 
on, vegetables will be given added atten- 
tion in some of the Oregon and Wash- 
ington plants which have operated large- 
ly on fruits in the past. The plant at 
Fullerton, Calif., is now operating on 
spinach and the Hayward cannery will 
soon be handling asparagus. 


PLANT ADDITION 


The Beutel Pickling & Canning Com- 
pany, Bay City, Mich., has awarded con- 
tracts for an $8,000 addition to its cold- 
storage room. 
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CANNED FOODS CEILING PRICES 


Dollars and cents ceilings at the canner level as established 
by the Office of Price Administration in respective regulations 
as stated. All prices are maximum, per dozen cans, f.o.b. 
cannery, unless otherwise specified, subject to customary dis- 
counts and differentials to purchasers of different classes. 


GRAPEFRUIT JUICE 
(MPR 306, Amendment 2, 3-6-43) 


Florida Texas West Coast 

Govt. Other Govt. Other Govt. Other 

Fancy (A) No. 2, Natural.......... 1.07% 1.12% 1.07% 1.12% 1.174% 1.22% 
No. 3 cyl 2.45 2.55 2.45 2.55 2.70 2.80 
No. 10 4.85 5.00 4.85 5.00 5.45 5.60 

Standard (C) No. 2, Natural... 1.024% 1.07% 1.02% 1.07% 1.12% 1.17% 
No. 3 cyl 2.35 2.45 2.35 2.45 2.60 2.70 
No. 10 ; 4.65 4.80 4.65 4.80 5.25 5.40 

Sub-standard No. 2, Natural...  .97144 1.02% 97144 1.02% 1.07% 1.12% 
No. 3 cyl 2.25 2.35 2.25 2.35 2.50 2.60 
No. 10 4.45 4.60 4.45 4.60 5.05 5.20 
Fancy (A) No. 2, Sweetened.... 1.10 1.15 1.10 1.15 1.20 1.25 
No. 3 cyl 2.50 2.60 2.50 2.60 2.75 2.85 
No. 10 5.00 5.15 5.00 5.15 5.60 5.75 
Standard (C) No. 2, Sweetened 1.05 1.10 1.05 1.10 1.15 1.20 
No. 3 cyl 2.40 2.50 2.40 2.50 2.65 2.75 
No. 10 4.80 4.95 4.80 4.95 5.40 5.55 
Sub-standard No. 2, Sweetened 1.00 1.05 1.00 1.05 1.10 1.15 
No. 3 cyl 2.30 2.40 2.30 2.40 2.55 2.65 
No. 10 4.60 4.75 4.60 4.75 5.20 5.35 

MILK, Evaporated 
(MPR 289, Effective 12-30-42) 

(Per case, delivered, carload lots) Zone 1 Zone 2 Zone 3 
144% oz. tins, 48 to case 4.10 4.20 4.20 
6 oz, tins, 48 to case 2.05 2.10 2.10 
6 oz. tins, 96 to case 4.10 4.20 4.20 
8 lb. tins, 6 to case...... “ 4.10 4.20 4.20 


Zone 1. Virginia (except the city of Alexandria), West Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, North Dakota, Colorado, New Mexico,* Wyoming,* and Armstrong, 
Allezheny, Beaver, Butler, Fayette, Green, Mercer, Lawrence, Washington, 
Bedford, Blair, Cambria, Clarion, Clearfield, Crawford, Elk, Erie, Forest, 
Indiana, Jefferson, Somerset, Venango and Westmoreland Counties of Pennsyl- 
vania; and Alleghany and Garrett Counties of Marylad. 


Zone 2. District of Columbia, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, all of 
the counties of Pennsylvania and Maryland not included in Zone 1, and the 
city of Alexandria, Virginia. 

Zone 3. Arizona,* California*, Idaho, Montana,* Nevada,* Oregon, Utah 
and Washington. 


*Exceptions permit 10¢ per case addition for delivery to certain specified 
points, 


CANNED FISH 


MACKEREL 
(MPR 277, Effective 12-4-42) 


East Central West Coast 
Govt. Other Govt. Other Govt. Other 
48 Tall (300x407) per case...... 5.00 
OYSTERS 
(MPR 328, Amendment 1, 3-23-43) 
mii South West Coast 
Govt. Other Govt. Other Govt, Other 
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SALMON 
(MPR 265, Amendment 2, 12-29-42) 


1 lb. %lb. 1 Ib. %lb %lb. % b. 


Tall Flat Flat Oval Flat Oval Flat 
C.R. C.R. 


Puget Sound 
Sockeye ........... 18.00 19.00 


COLUMBIA RIVER 


Chinook, Fancy.. 19.00 20.60 24.00 13.00 16.00 6.60 
Unelassified .... 10.00 11.00 CAR” 

Silverside 14.00 5.20 

Steelheads 17.60 10.00 12.00 5.20 

SARDINES 
(MPR 184, 7-23-42) 
East Central West Coast 

(Per case f.o.b. Portland, Me.) Govt. Other Govt. Other Govt. Other 

Oil, Mustard, Keyless, 

14 Tomato Sauce, Keyless, 

Oil, Mustard Key, 100 cans 4.82 5.22 
Tomato Sauce, Key, 100 cans 4.87 5.27 
4 Oil, Mustard, Key, Carton, 

1%, Tomato Sauce, Key, Carton, 

Mustard, Keyless, 48 cans... 4.07 4.47 

SHRIMP 
(MPR 3811, 2-2-43) 

East South West Coast 

Wet Dry Wet Dry Wet Dry 


TUNA 
(MPR 299, 1-13-43) 


(Per case of 48 cans) llb. Tuna % Ib. Tuna 4 Ib. Tuna 


Standard 27.00 14.00 8.00 
Grated 25.00 13.00 7.59 
Flake 25.00 13.00 7.50 

Light Meat, Fancy ‘ 23.00 12.00 7.00 
Standard 21.00 11.00 6.50 
Grated 19.70 10.35 6.20 
Flake 19.00 10.00 6.00 

Bonito, Standard 17.00 9.00 5.50 
Flake 15.00 8.00 5.00 

Yellowtail, Standard 16.00 8.50 5.25 
Flake 14.00 7.50 4.75 
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Alaska Chinook.. 
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MAXIMUM PRICES FOR CANNED PEAS 


n (MPR-306, Amendment 8, March 24, 1943) 
Col. 1 Col. 2 Col. 3 Col. 4 Col. 5 Col. 6 Col. 7 Col. 8 
Region I Region II Region III Region IV 

Item Variety No. 2 No. 10 GlassJar No.2 No. 10 GlassJar No.2 No. 10 Glass Jar No.2 No. 10 Glass Jar 

No. Sieve Size Grade Can Can 17 fl. oz. Can Can 17 fl. oz. Can Can 17 fl. oz. Can Can 17 fl. oz. 
1 Alaska No. 1 A or Fancy 1.525 7.65 1.40 1.50 7.50 1.38 1.475 7.40 1.36 1.50 7.50 1.38 
B or Ex. Std. 1.875 6.90 1.27 1.35 6.75 1.25 1.825 6.65 1.23 1.35 6.75 1.25 
C or Std. 1.225 6.15 1.14 1.20 6.00 1.12 1.175 5.90 1.10 1.20 6.00 1.12 
2 Alaska No. 2 A or Fancy 1.475 7.40 1.35 1.45 7.25 1.33 1.425 7.15 1.81 1.45 1.25 1.33 
B or Ex. Std. 1.825 6.65 1.23 1.30 6.50 1.21 1.275 6.40 1.19 1.30 6.50 1.21 
C or Std. 1.175 5.90 1.10 1.15 5.75 1.08 1.125 5.65 1.06 1.15 5.75 1.08 
3 Alaska No. 3 A or Fancy 1.375 6.90 1.27 1.35 6.75 1.25 1.325 6.65 1.23 1.35 6.75 1.25 
B or Ex. Std. 1.225 6.15 1.14 1.20 6.00 1.12 1.175 5.90 1.10 1.20 6.00 1.12 
C or Std. 1.125 5.65 1.06 1.10 5.50 1.04 1.075 5.40 1.02 1.10 5.50 1.04 
4 Alaska No. 4and Aor Fancy 1.275 6.40 1.18 1.25 6.25 1.16 1.225 6.15 1.14 1.25 6.25 1.16 
up B or Ex. Std. 1.175 5.90 1.10 1.15 5.75 1.08 1.125 5.65 1.06 1.15 5.75 1.08 
C or Std. 1.075 5.40 1.01 1.05 5.25 99 1.025 5.15 -97 1.05 5.25 -99 
5 Alaska Ungraded A or Fancy 1.275 6.40 1.18 1.25 6.25 1.16 1.225 6.15 1.14 1.25 6.25 1.16 
B or Ex. Std. 1.125 5.65 1.06 1.10 5.50 1.04 1.075 5.40 1.02 1.10 5.50 1.04 
C or Std. 1.025 5.15 97 1.00 5.00 -95 -975 4.90 -93 1.00 5.00 95 
6 Sweet No. 1 A or Fancy 1.575 7.90 1.44 1.55 7.75 1.42 1.525 7.65 1.40 1.525 7.65 1.40 
B or Ex. Std. 1.425 7.15 1.31 1.40 7.00 1.29 1.375 6.90 1.27 1.375 6.90 1.27 
C or Std. 1.275 6.40 1.18 1.25 6.25 1.16 1.225 6.15 1.14 1.225 6.15 1.14 
7 Sweet No. 2 A or Fancy 1.525 7.65 1.40 1.50 7.50 1.38 1.475 7.40 1.36 1.475 7.40 1.36 
B or Ex. Std. 1.375 6.90 1.27 1.35 6.75 1.25 1.325 6.65 1.23 1.325 6.65 1.23 
C or Std. 1.225 6.15 1.14 1.20 6.00 1.12 1.175 5.90 1.10 1.175 5.90 1.10 
8 Sweet No. 3 A or Fancy 1.425 7.15 1.31 1.40 7.00 1.29 1.375 6.90 1.27 1.375 6.90 1.27 
B or Ex. Std. 1.275 6.40 1.18 1.25 6.25 1.16 1.225 6.15 1.14 1.225 6.15 1.14 
C or Std. 1.175 5.90 1.10 1.15 5.75 1.08 1.125 5.65 1.06 1.125 5.65 1.06 
9 Sweet No. 4and Aor Fancy 1.325 6.65 1,22 1.30 6.50 1.20 1.275 6.40 1.18 1.275 6.40 1.18 
up B or Ex. Std. 1.225 6.15 1.14 1.20 6.00 1.12 1.175 5.90 1.10 1.175 5.90 1.10 
C or Std. 1.125 5.65 1.06 1.10 5.50 1.04 1.075 5.40 1.02 1.075 5.40 1.01 
10 Sweet Ungraded A or Fancy 1.425 7.15 1.31 1.40 7.00 1.29 1.375 6.90 1.27 1.375 6.90 1.27 
B or Ex. Std. 1.225 6.15 1.14 1.20 6.00 1.12 1.175 5.90 1.10 1.175 5.90 1.10 
C or Std. 1.075 5.40 1.01 1.05 5.25 .99 1.025 5.15 97 1.025 5.15 97 
11 Prince of Ungraded Aor Fancy 1.475 7.40 1.35 1.45 7.25 1.33 1.425 7.15 1.31 1.425 7.15 1.31 
Wales & B or Ex. Std. 1.225 6.15 1.14 1.20 6.00 1.12 1.175 5.90 1.10 1.175 5.90 1.10 
Laxton C or Std. 1.075 5.40 1.01 1.05 5.25 -99 1.025 5.15 97 1.025 5.15 97 


Note—Substandard prices: 2s, 15c; 10’s, 75c; 17-0z. glass, 12c per dozen less than maximum prices for standard grade, 

Region I: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, West Virginia, and North Carolina. 

Region II: Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, Kentucky and Tennessee. 

Region III: Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico. 

Region IV: Oregon, Washington, California. 


CANNED CORN CANNED TOMATOES 
(MPR 306, Amendment 5, March 31, 1943) (MPR 306, Amendment 4, March 27, 1943) 
Whole Grain, all varieties RegionI RegionII Region III Region I Region II Region III Region IV Region V 
Fancy (A) No. 2 1.36 1.31 1.29 1.325 1.30 1.225 1.25 1.275 
oc 12-ounce vacuum 1.31 1.26 1.24 1.775 1.75 1.675 1.70 1.725 
No. 10 6.80 6.55 6.45 s 6.30 6.20 5.85 5.95 6.05 
Ex. Std. (B) No. 2 1.26 1.21 1.19 Ex. Std. (B) No. 2 1.125 1.10 1.025 1.05 1.075 
12-ounce v 1.21 1.16 1.14 1.50 1.475 1.40 1.425 1.45 
No. 10 6.30 6.05 5.95 « 5.85 5.25 4.90 5.00 5.10 
Std. (C) No. 2 1.16 1.11 1.09 «we 1.025 1.00 925 95 975 
12-ounce vacuum 1.11 1.06 1.04 . 1.375 1.35 1.275 1.30 1.325 
No. 10 5.80 5.55 5.45 4.85 4.75 4.40 4.50 4.60 
Cream Style, except Ever Gr. and Narrow Gr. _ Substandards: 2’s, 15¢; 214’s, 20c; 10’s, 70¢ per dozen less than maximum 
e Fancy (A) No. 2 1.26 1.21 1.19 prices for standard grade. 
12-ounce vacuum 1.21 1.16 1.14 
No. 10 6.30 6.05 5.95 Region I—-Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Ex. Std. (B) No. 2 1.16 1.11 1.09 Connecticut, New York and Northern Pennsylvania (all of the State of 
12-ounce « Sa 1.06 1.04 Pennsylvania not included in Region II). 
No. 10 5.80 5.55 5.45 
Std. (C) No. 2 1.06 1.01 99 Region II—Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, New Jersey, 
12-ounce vacuum 1.01 96 94 Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
No. 10 5.30 5.05 4.95 Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota and Southern Pennsylvania 
; (Bucks, Montgomery, Philadelphia, Delaware, Chester, Lancaster, York, 
. Cream Style, Evergreen and Narrow Grain Cumberland, Adams, Franklin, Fulton, Bedford and Somerset Counties). 
a Fancy (A) No. 2 1.16 1.11 1.09 
: 12-ounce vacuum 1.11 1.06 1.04 Region III-—-North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
No. 10 5.80 5.55 5.45 Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 
ee Ex. Std. (B) No. 2 1.11 1.06 1.04 Region IV--Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, 
= 12-ounce vacuum 1.06 1.01 99 Arizona, and Nevada. 
No. 10 5.55 5.30 5.20 
Std. (C) No. 2 1.06 1.01 .99 Region V--Oregon, Washington and California. et 
12-ounce vacuum 1.01 -96 -94 
No. 10 5.30 5.05 4.95 


Substandards: 2’s, 15c; 10’s, 75¢e per dozen less than maximum prices for 


standard grade FOR VICTORY 


Region I—-Maine, New Hampshire, Washington, Oregon, California and 
Southwestern Idaho (Washington, Payette, Gem, Canyon, Ada and Omyhee 


Counties) BUY United States WAR BONDS 


Region II—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Michigan, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, 
Nevada, and that portion of Idaho not included in Region I. and STAMPS 


Region III—-All States not included in Regions I and II. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


New York’s largest stock of good rebuilt and newly fabri- 
cated equipment, can still supply all your normal needs. Kettles 
in stainless, copper or glass lined. Vacuum Pans, Condensers 
and Stills. Fillers for juices, viscous materials, dry products 
into tubes, jars, cans or other containers. Filters—over 150 
filters and filter presses in stock. Mixers—dry powder up to 
3000 Ibs., also for paste and similar materials. Labelers—World, 
Ermold, Knapp, Burt, etc., for jars, bottles or cans. Extractors, 
Packaging equipment, Cutters, Dicers, Sifters, Mills, Pulver- 
izers, and factory handling equipment. Detailed descriptions 
and quotations on request. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 East 
9th Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper Cooking Ket- 
tles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. Rebuilt 
and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell from a single 
item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products Co., Inc., 18-20 
Park Row, New York City. 


FOR SALE—Used guaranteed truck Scales and warehouse 
Seales, no priority needed. Vibrating Screens and Coal Crushers. 
Bonded Scale Co., Dept. CT, Columbus, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—1 All Metal 40’ Straight Line Exhaust Box; 
2 Copper Hand Filling Tables, 10’ long; 1 Wood Frame Pulp 
Machine; 1 Knapp Labeling Machine; 1 Knapp Boxing Machine; 
1 large Monitor Tomato Scalder & Washer; 1 Yale Hoist with 
Trolley and 120 feet of Overhead Track; 1 lot Line Shafting, 
Hangers and Pulleys; 1 lot Pipe and Fittings; 1 Woodstock 
Typewriter; 1 Wales Adding Machine; 1 Standard Register; 
1 A. K. Robins Potato Cooker 30”x30”x25’ long; 1 two-wheel 
Cooking Crate Cart; 1 Beach Russ Vacuum Pump; 1 30 h. p. 
Steam Engine; 3 Open-Top Cooking Kettles 40”x36”; 4 4-tier 
Cooking Cages 36”x26”. Sumter Packing Corp., Sumter, S. C. 


FOR SALE—4 Medium Chisholm-Ryder 
Machines. Adv. 4815, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Three reconditioned Ayars Liquid Plunger 
Fillers, No. 1 and No. 2 Attachments; other sizes obtainable. 
F. H. Langensenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


FOR SALE—8 No. 5 Sprague Corn Cutters, 3 for creamstyle 
corn, 6 Tuc Model G Corn Cutters for whole kernel corn; 4 
Invincible and 4 Peerless Corn Huskers; 1 No. 3 Klotz Grape 
Stemmer; 1 Ayars No. 2 Plunger, 1 Elgin 6-valve Plunger and 
1 Ayars Whole Tomato Fillers; 1 Ayars No. 2 Pea Filler; 1 
Knapp Can Labeler; 1 No. 5-B and 1 No. 6-B Monitor Pea and 
Bean Graders; 1 Diana No. 15 Pork Cuber; 1 Peerless 10-valve 
Syruper; several Hydraulic Fruit Presses. Charles S. Jacobowitz 
Co., 1482 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—New Way, late model, Adjustable Labeling 
Machine; Elgin Semi-automatic Capper with motor complete; 
National Jar Labeler, with motor and extra parts; Hobart 
Grinder, special for horseradish and vegetables; John Van Range 
Tilt Type, D. J. Steam Kettle, chrome plated; 5-gallon copper 
D. J. Steam Kettle with stand and cover; 10-gallon copper Candy 
Kettle, newly tinned inside. All above equipment guaranteed, 
excellent condition. Jaxon Products Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—One Robins Circle Steam Hoist; sixty Steel 
Cannery Stools. E. B. Smith, Sumter, S. C. 


FOR SALE—10,000 lbs. Idaho-grown D. Landreth’s String- 
less Bean Seed at 24 cents pound; Idaho-grown Tendergreen, 
27 cents pound. J. E. Culler, North, S. C. 


Bean Snipper 


FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—We have a few cars of Wisconsin Early Sweet 
Pea Seed. Fine stock. Bozeman Canning Co., Mount Vernon, 
Wash. 
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WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—Used Canning Machinery. Send us a list of your 
surplus stock, advising makers’ name, age, general condition 
and lowest cash price. Write for our new catalogue. A. K. 
Robins & Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY—Retorts; Stainless Steel, Monel, 
Copper or Aluminum Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Labeling Ma- 
chines; Packaging Equipment; Filter Presses. Adv. 439, The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—To purchase, two good used portable Steam 
Boilers, 75 horsepower, preferably on wheels. These boilers 
must be of condition to pass 125# state test. Geo. W. Haxton 
& Son, Inc., Oakfield, N. Y. 


WANTED—To buy two gasoline power units for Pea Viner. 
Adv. 4318, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—No. 10 Can Filler suitable for canning tomato 
puree. Box 94, Sweetser, Ind. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Plant situated on highway at Cedarville, N. J., 
consisting of 34 acres of land; area of plenty string beans and 
tomatoes. Railroad siding. Storage capacity for 75,000 cases. 
Fully equipped with 1942 machinery. Can pack daily: String 
Beans, 1000 cases No. 10, or No. 2% or No. 2; Tomatoes, 2000 
to 3000 cases No. 10 or No. 2% or No. 2; Tomato Paste, 800 
cases (100 tins per case) 6 oz. or 800 cases No. 10. Also 
equipped for roasted Peppers and Caponata Condiments. 530 
H.P. Boilers. For information inquire of Pvt. F. M. Minervini, 
Company B, 101st Engineer Combat Battalion, A.P.O. No. 26, 
Fort Jackson, S. C., or my father, John Minervini, 406 Jeffer- 
son St., Hoboken, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory fully equipped for corn; plenty 
of acreage available. Also the following pea machinery: 1 Glass 
Type Washer; 1 Double Storage Bin; 1 Sinclair-Scott Nested 
Grader with feeder, 5 sieves. H. L. Sell, Littlestown, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOOD PROCESSORS—Do you have anything unsold and 
what are you going to pack this season that a Food Manufac- 
turer can use in Berries, Frozen Fruits or Vegetables or Apple 
Products including Evaporated? We also handle Frozen Shrimp, 
Fish, Meats, Poultry, ete. Tenser & Phipps, Grant Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Man experienced in manufacture of Jellies, Pre- 
serves, Table Syrups. Excellent opportunity for right man. 
Write, giving experience, age, salary expected and draft status. 
Information will be held in strict confidence. Adv. 4316, The 
Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Energetic experienced canning execu- 
tive. All phases production, tin and glass. Age 44. Adv. 4310, 
The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Man 44, 20 years’ experience grow- 
ing and canning vegetables, wants executive position with 
canner, truck grower or can company. College education. Must 
have prospects of being permanent. Adv. 4314, The Canning 
Trade. 


SITUATION WANTED—By capable, energetic canner, age 47. 
High production and low cost. Consider full charge only. 
Salary and percentage. Adv. 4319, The Canning Trade. 
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54 BUSHEL TOMATO BASKET 


TOMATO FIELD BASKETS 


Scientifically Built To Last Longer 


In these trying times we are doing all possible to take 
care of your basket needs as best we can. Won't you 
help yourselves as well as help us by letting us know 
now what your 1943 basket requirements will be. 


PLANTERS MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
PORTSMOUTH, VIRGINIA 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


EFFICIENCY 


A man who was moving to a house a short distance away, 
not wishing to trust a valuable grandfather’s clock to the 
movers, decided to move it himself. 

After carrying the clock a short distance he would set it 
down and inspect it to see if it was all right. 

After watching the operation for some time, a man who 
was slightly under the influence of liquor stopped him and 
asked :“Why don’t you carry a watch?” 


FISH STORY 


A young mother, upon her husband’s return from his law 
office in the evening, met him at the door with a proud smile. 

“Oh, dearie, we weighed the baby today for the first time. 
And he weighs 47 pounds.” 

“A 6-week-old child weighs 47 pounds? Impossible! What 
did you weigh him on?” 

“On the scales that you carry in your kit to weigh the fish 
you catch.” 


“IT DON’T MEAN ANYTHING” 


A negro maid came into the bank with a check from the 
lady for whom she worked. As she could not write she always 
endorsed the checks with a big X. But on this occasion she 
made a circle. 

“What’s the matter, Linda?” the man in the cage asked. 
“Why don’t you make a cross, as usual?” 

“Why,” Linda explained, “ah done got married yesterday 
and changed mah name.” 


UNFAIR ADVANTAGE 


Mrs. Potter: “I notice your husband always has his hair 
cut short.” 
Mrs. Cotter: “Yes, the coward!” 


A tourist was prowling round an old churchyard. His eye 
caught the epitah, “Lord, She Was Thin.” 

“T say, Sexton, what a strange inscription?” 

“That’s right, sir. He didn’t leave room for the letter ‘e’.” 


VERSE LUCK! 


Poet: Did you tell your family I was coming over this evening 
and read some of my verse? 

Girl: Yes, and it worked like a charm. They’re all going 
out to the movies. 


FLATTEN HIM OUT 


Young Woman: I want that dog shot at once. 

Policeman: But I can’t shoot him here in this residence 
district. The bullet might go right through him and _ hit 
somebody. 

Young Woman: Couldn’t you shoot him lengthwise? 


ORDERS IS ORDERS 
Tony: Will you pleesa nama my babe same as I give ya? 
Pastor: Tony, why do you make such a request? 
Tony: Wella, ya see, it’s a likea dis: My first boy tells ya 
I wanta heem nama “Tom” and ya chris’nd heem “Thomass.” 
Now I wanta dis name “Jack” and no wanta heem name 
“Jackass.” 


SIT DOWN 


She—How did you catch such a cold? 
“Somebody played ‘The Star-Spangled Banner’ when I was 
taking a bath.” 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Teaere Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BASKETS, Wire, Scalding, Pickling, etc. 
BELTING, Leather. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), Lug, Field. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BOXING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIL 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CLOCKS, Process Time. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COILS, Cooking. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopestown, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Niagara Filter Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Beriin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin company. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin Lhapmen Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 
J. P. Anderson Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS. ' 

Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FLOORS. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., ae Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co, Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


MIXERS 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
Berlin Chapman Gompeny. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Same Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food ery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Hyder Co., Niagara Falls, 
gsenkam ha anapolis, 
A. K. Robins & Inc., Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Falls, ) 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Salem, N. J. 
rlin apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
achinery rporation, ton, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. - 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
e Meta roducts Phili 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore 
VACUUM PANS. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co, Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Salem, N. J. 

erlin apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

achinery ration, Hoo ton, 

A. K. Robins & Co., _ Baltimore, Md. ” 


CAN MAKERS’ MACHINERY 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Il. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., ) Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery ration, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
CORN CUTTERS. 
Berlin Seaeeee Company, Berlin, Wis. 
chine: ration, 
Morral Bres., Mo: Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
The United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. at 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machine: Hoopeston, III. 
Morr io. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 

CORN SHAKERS. 3 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin oe ooo Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 
Berlin Chapman company. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 

Sinclair Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY — Continued 


CORN WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

The United Co.. Westminster, Md 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Hiegere Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery ya Hoopeston, Ill 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


lin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
F Machine’ rporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Chapman Company. Berlin, Wis. 
ration, 
row Robins & ¢ Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


i Falls, N. Y 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


_ GRADERS. 

Ch Company, Berlin, 
ola Hyder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIL 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chis -Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Machine Co, Kewaunee, Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Ch an Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


achine: rporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


F. H. Langsenkam ., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & dl Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


STRING BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin soap Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Ma ery Soe. Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., . Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman gompany, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Nolan Machinery Rome, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., -, Baltimore, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin y, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
holm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co, Inc., Baltimore, Md 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co.. Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., ees, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food ery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., ae Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F, H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
BASKETS (Wood), Picking. 


Jersey Package Company, Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Canning. 
A History of the Canning Industry. 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Wood). 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 

American Can Co., New York City. 

Continental Can Co., New York City. 

Crown Can Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

National Can Co., Inc., New York-Baltimore. 
CAN SEALING COMPOUND. 

Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
CLEANING COMPOUNDS, Cleansers. 
FERTILIZER. 

INSECTICIDES, Dusts, Sprays. 
INSURANCE, Canners. 

Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago. 
LABELS. 

Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Standard Printing & Litho. Co., Baltimore 

Stecher-Traung Litho. Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
LABORATORIES, for Analyses of Goods, Etc. 

National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
SALT. 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 


SEASONINGS. 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 

Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn, 

D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 

Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 

Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn, 

Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 

Northrup, —_ & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn, 
{Indiana Canners Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 
SEED TREATMENT. 
Bayer-Semesan Co., Wilmington, Del. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City 
SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
TIN PLATE. 
FIELD WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 
Douglas Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
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REPAIR 
MAINTENANCE 
OPERATION 


Will prove the most important function in the operating of your cannery in 1943. 


Send us your orders now for the following parts because there is no telling how 
critical and scarce these materials may be. . . 


Later on in the season 


Endless Belts (Aprons) for Stringless Bean Thermometers for Retorts, Blanchers, Exhaus- 
Cutters ters 

Knives for Stringless Bean Cutters Self-Operated Temperature Controllers for 

Complete Cutterheads for Stringless Bean Sealders, Blanchers, Exhausters 


Cutters (our own manufacture) 


16 qt. Blue Enameled Buckets 
14 qt. Blue Enameled Pans Smiley Spoon Shaped Tomato Peeling Knives 


Pressure Controllers for Retorts 


(due to a ruling released by the W. P. B. 
these will be the only size pails and pans 
manufactured during 1943) 

Robins Perforated Process Crates Link-Belt Chain Attachment, sprockets, ete. 
(material for slatted crates not available) (that you frequently require in a hurry) 


Flexible Steel Conveyor Belting for Scalders. 
Sorting Tables, Conveyors, etc. 


And alot of other and sundry things for which we suggest that you place your 
order at once for immediate delivery, or for delivery as soon as practical for us to 
furnish. 


We can only stock our inventory to the extent that we are permitted in accordance 
with the ruling of the W. P. B. Therefore, our stock of all supplies is necessarily 
limited from one quarter to another. 


We hope you will accept this advertisement as a personal message from us and act 
accordingly. 


Our new No. 700 catalogue (just off the press) will be mailed upon request. 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 


Baltimore, Maryland 
No. 2 Plant, Cardiff, Maryland 
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Sticklers for Quality 


K. D. ROSE 
PRESIDENT 


T. T. HOPKINS 
PRODUCTION MANAGER 


PLANT BREEDER 


‘‘“Blood Tells** 
ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 


Breeders and Growers 


PEAS . SWEET CORN * BEANS 
3088 W. WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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